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What makes this beer 
so sparkling clear? 


Brewed Only in Milwaukee . . . Of Course! 


@ MILLER BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, wis. 


Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 

ingredients by skilled craftsmen...combined with brilliant 

filtering ... gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that 

shines clear through...a clear, clean taste that dances 

with a happy flavor! Try Miller High Life... clearly... 
The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 





How we retired in 15 years 
with $300 a month 


“We'd never be out here in California today, 
financially independent and happy, ifit hadn’t 
been for what happened back in Scarsdale 
the night of my fortieth birthday in 1945. 
Nell had gotten tickets for ‘Oklahoma!’ While 
she dressed that night, I was idly leafing 
through a magazine. 

“TI suppose any man feels serious when he 
hits forty. Someday Nell and I wanted -to 
move out where it’s summer all year and 
really enjoy life. But how could we? Half my 
working years had gone. I had a good salary 
But we found it hard to bank anything. 

‘**As I turned the pages, an ad caught my 
eye. It said a man could retire on an income 
without a big bank account through the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 
I could get a guaranteed income of $300 a 
month when I reached fifty-five —not just for 
myself alone, but as long as either Nell or I 
lived. A Phoenix Mutual Plan sounded just 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 


FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS 


like the answer to my problem. 

‘I clipped the coupon in the ad, and mailed 
it on our way to the theater. 

““Well, a while back my fifty-fifth birthday 

arrived. I was all set to retire, and it wasn't 
long before my first Phoenix Mutual check 
for $300 came. So we sold the Scarsdale house 
and headed west. We’re in a beautiful spot 
here, just right for us. And every month we 
get another check. Security? Why, we have 
more than lots of rich people. Our income is 
guaranteed for life!”’ 
Send for free booklet. This story is typical. 
Assuming vou start at a young enough age, 
you can plan to have an income of from $50 
to $300 a month or more —beginning at age 
55, 60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and 
receive, by mail and without charge, a book- 
let which tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans. 
Similar plans are available for women. Don’t 
put it off. Send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

373 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

Please mail me, without obligation, your free 16-page 
booklet showing new retirement income plans. 
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Dear Reade: 


IN THE DICTIONARY OF Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, Wallace Stegner’s listing 
falls between the great muckraker Lin- 
coln Steffens, to the left, and Gertrude 
Stein, way out to the right, leaving 
elbowroom for his own style, which a 
critic has called “solid, intelligent, inter- 
esting.” As his moving text to the Civil 
War pictures beginning on p. 62 demon- 
strates, these qualities are graced by a 
poetic sense of language. The photo- 
graphs, selected from thousands in the 
files of N.B.C.’s Project 20, are them- 
selves a unique glimpse of the human side of “Our Saddest War.” 
Stegner brings a Western viewpoint to the struggle between North 
and South—though his paternal grandfather was a prisoner in 
Andersonville. Born 52 years ago on an Iowa farm, he spent his 
boyhood wandering the West. Longest stretches were in East- 
end, Saskatchewan, where his father farmed wheat, and Salt Lake 
City, where he attended high school and college. After adding M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees in English at the University of Iowa, he began 
a teaching career “to be economically free to write.” It took him 
to Wisconsin, Utah, Harvard and, since 1945, Stanford, where he 
is director of the Creative Writing Center, with a home nearby 
in the Coast Range foothills at Los Altos, California. Teaching 
has brought the satisfactions of launching such writers as Eu- 
gene Burdick, Dennis Murphy and Robin White. Writing has won 
Stegner three O. Henry awards, two Guggenheim fellowships, a 
Ford Foundation Grant and acclaim for novels and biographies in 
Western settings. His forthcoming novel of life on the San Francisco 
peninsula, A Shooting Star, will be a Literary Guild selection for 
June. “Living in the country has given me a permanent dis- 
taste for cities and city ways,’ Stegner confesses. When civilization 
crowds him he grabs an eight-pound sledge hammer and a two-bit 
axe and, with encouragement from his wife and son, “takes out 
hostilities” on iron-hard eucalyptus logs. It keeps him amiable. 
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Air Condition For Better Health and Comfort with 


YO RK 


BALANCED COOLING 


Balanced for uniform temperature! 


York maintains desired comfort level 
even on hottest days. No over-cooling! 


Balanced for proper humidity removal! 
Cooling Maze Coils remove excess 
moisture. Air stays crisp and refreshing. 


> js YORK ENGINEERING OF 
Balanced for draft-free circulation! OWN COMPONENTS 


Exclusive Dictate-Air Grilles fill the ASSURES TRUE BALANCE! 


area with gentle, uniform comfort. Compressor, condenser, cooling 
: . colls and air circulation system 
Balanced for better filtering! are designed and engineered for 


Hygienic Filter screens out more dust, pet Paes Sema ite 
pollens. Relieves hay fever symptoms. 











LOOK IN THE YELLOW PAGES for the name of your nearest York Dealer! 


CORPORATION e 
Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 


® 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice Equipment » Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Installations, 








WHO is at work on a satellite system for global telephone and TV transmission? 





WHO provides the communications channels for America’s missile defenses ? 





WHO is girdling the globe with communications for America’s first man into space? 





WHO tapped the sun for electric power by inventing the Solar Battery ? 





WHO used the moon for two-way conversations across the country? 








WHO guided Tiros and Echo into accurate orbit? 





WHO made your pocket radio possible by inventing the Transistor ? 





WHO maintains the world’s largest, finest industrial research facilities ? 





WHO supplies the most and the best telephone service in the world? 





WHO has the UNIVERSAL communications organization ? 





THERE’S ONLY ONE ANSWER TO ALL TEN QUESTIONS 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 
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Oe bout 


Teenage confidence; nose-bobbing; ‘“‘school phobia” ; music and mothers 


NOSES & NEUROSES 


When a woman asks a plastic sur- 
geon to remodel her nose, she often 
may be subconsciously trying to 
remodel her life. Psychosomatic 
Medicine reports that a study of 22 
women who sought “nose-bobbing” 
operations revealed many had emo- 
tional, rather than cosmetic, mo- 
tives. “It’s not just my nose, it’s my 
disposition,’ one woman confessed. 
“I’m so nasty to people and I want 
to change all that.”’ Others revealed 
they hoped a new appearance 
would give them confidence to lead 
more active lives and escape from 
the shell of passivity to which 
they'd withdrawn. Two-thirds of 
the women felt they had “my fath- 
er’s nose.” Most of the women 
showed “crucial” concern about 
how their mothers would react to 
the change. Even married women 
worried more about what Mother 
would say than how their hus- 
bands would take to the new pro- 
file. In many cases relations with 
the mother improved afterward. 
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NOTES ON MOTHER LOVE 


When Elvis Presley swings “Love 
Me Tender,” he may really be de- 
livering an updated rendition of 
“My Mammy,” according to the 
findings of a Chicago psychiatrist 
who has concluded that most pop- 
ular romantic songs are infantile. 
The doctor, who studied 1,300 ro- 
mantic ballads popular between 
1900 and 1950, found that only 24 
of the songs were about mature 
love. Nearly always, the study re- 
vealed, the themes unconsciously 
reflected the selfish, demanding, 
self-pitying emotions of children 
and a yearning for the security of 
a mother’s enfolding love. 


HATE SCHOOL? 


Hating school, children will not be 
surprised to hear, may be a mark 
of future fame. Dr. Victor Goertzel, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children, has found 
that many great men and women 
disliked school and were not good 
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continued 


scholars. Sir Winston Churchill and 
Mark Twain are two of a group of 
77 famous persons studied by Dr. 
Goertzel, most of whom found 
school and teachers distasteful. The 
study also points out that humorists 
often came from sad home sur- 
roundings, while poets and military 
men were often “sickly, mother- 
dominated boys.” He could -estab- 
lish “no apparent relation between 
the amount of schooling and future 
eminence,” but reported that most 
of the subjects undertook much 
more independent reading and orig- 
inal experiments than children to- 
day seem to have time for. 


RELUCTANT SCHOLARS 


When a child digs his heels in and 
refuses to go to school he may be 
suffering from “school phobia’”— 
the exaggerated fear that makes a 
child refuse to return to classes 
after a vacation or illness. This has 
been identified as a serious emo- 
tional disorder by British and 
American psychiatrists. The real 
trouble, according to the British 
Medical Journal, is not fear of 
school, but fear of separation from 
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parents. The phobia most often ap- 
pears in above-average students 
with overprotective mothers, Brit- 
ish doctors have found. Dr. Stuart 
M. Finch of the University of Mich- 
igan’s Children’s Psychiatric Serv- 
ice suggests the illness may be 
treated by showing parents the 
true emotional cause of the trouble; 
working with teachers to see that 
the child keeps up with schoolwork, 
whether he attends class or not; en- 
couraging the child to spend a little 
time in school each day; and re- 
moving TV, games or other attrac- 
tions the stay-at-home might en- 
joy by refusing to go to school. 


WINNING WAYS 


As if there weren’t enough argu- 
ments in a family with teenagers, 
now comes a University of Michi- 
gan professor of education who 
wants parents to start some on pur- 
pose—and let the child win. “If a 
child is always on the losing side 
in home battles, he stops battling 
at home and carries it outside,” 
Prof. William H. Mills explains. 
“Parents can help by acting as 
sparring partners.” A major prob- 
lem for parents, Professor Mills be- 
lieves, is helping teenagers develop 
confidence and free themselves of 
fears and inhibitions. “So strong is 
the teenager’s need to be victorious 
once in a while, it might even be a 
good idea occasionally to introduce 
a controversial subject and let him 
win the argument,’ he says. 
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Advertisement 


Do you know whether 


vour deodorant 


“stops up’ your pores? 


...and why you should use one that doesn’t ? 


«<= A] | natural instinct 


> intuition — but thou- 
ate of men and women 
# have always felt uneasy 


about vu using deodorants that stop 
up the pores. Perhaps at times you 
have wondered if it’s wise, or even 
healthy, to interfere with this nor- 
mal action of the skin. 

Now you can put these doubts 
to rest once and for all. Because 
it’s possible for everyone to get effec- 
tive protection from odor—in a 
more natural way! You see, there is 
a deodorant that stops odor with- 
out stopping up the pores. It’s new 
sheer Mum®—a wonderfully dif- 
ferent deodorant that lets your 
skin “breathe”’...naturally letting 
out vapors and fluids. 

Surprisingly, new sheer Mum is 
the only leading deodorant that 
lets the skin “breathe” this natural 
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way. All other leading creams or 
sprays, roll-ons or pads do stop up 
the pores in a way nature never 
intended! 

How can new sheer Mum give 
you lasting protection without 
“stopping up” the pores? It’s easy 
to understand — when you know 
there are no aluminum salts, no 
harsh chemicals of any kind in 
Mum! Instead Mum works with 
gentle hexachlorophene to destroy 
the active cause of odor... while it 
lets your skin “breathe.” 

So, if you want more natural pro- 
tection—try new sheer Mum. It’s the 
one leading deo- 
dorant that stops 
odor all day, with- 
out “stopping up” 
pores. And it’s soft- 
er, fluffier, lighter. 


Another fine product 
A pleasure to use. 


of Bristol-Myers 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Melina Mercouri: 


Greece’s gifted gypsy 


Never on Sunday—a comedy about a happy-go- 
lucky prostitute and an overzealous reformer, 
filmed in Greece by American producer Jules 
Dassin—has stirred up world-wide excitement 
for two major reasons: its zesty, rollicking humor 
and the astonishingly versatile performance of its 
leading lady, Melina Mercouri (left). This golden 
girl of Greece combines the passion of Anna 
Magnani, the poignancy of Simone Signoret and 
Brigitte Bardot’s uninhibited projection of sex. 
One ecstatic reviewer hailed her as “the greatest 
gift from Greece since Helen of Troy.” 

Laughter lives close to the surface in shapely 
(5’742”, 110-pounds) Melina Mercouri, yet, para- 
doxically, her acting roles have been heavily 
dramatic, and mostly ladies of the evening. It was 
Dassin—smitten with Melina while directing her 
in his filmed-abroad dramas, He Who Must Die 
and Where the Hot Wind Blows—who recognized 
her robust comedy potential. He made Never on 
Sunday for $125,000, a big budget in Greece, 
where the average movie costs $6,000. It won 
Melina the Best Actress Award at the 1960 
Cannes Film Festival. 

Sunday has sent thousands of tourists scurry- 
ing to Greece, and its grateful government has 
decorated Dassin. Lines around the block multi- 
plied wherever the picture opened. Melina and 
Dassin deferred their salaries to make the movie, 
and are partnered in its profits. 

But money has never been a problem to Melina 
Mercouri: “I spend it as fast as I get it,”’ she says. 
Born some 35 years ago into one of Greece’s 
most prominent families—her grandfather was 
Mayor of Athens for 30 years and her father was 
a Member of Parliament—she married a wealthy 
real-estate man at 17 to circumvent her family’s 
objections to an acting career. Then Melina—de- 
rived from the Greek word for honey, meli—en- 
rolled in drama classes and developed into one of 
Greece’s top actresses. Speaking French as flu- 
ently as Greek, honey-blonde Melina was soon in 
demand on the Paris stage. “Since then, I live 
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Write for free 52-page pictorial booklet, “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginia’’. Let us know the places which most 
interest you. 


Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development 


Room C-41 e State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Melina Mercouri: 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


in Paris, mostly,” the husky-voiced 
actress says in a unique mixture of 
broken English, French and Greek 
gestures. “But I am a gypsy; I 
travel everywhere.” 

Expressing herself with every 
part of her body, Melina greets en- 
thusiasms with lusty laughter and 
aversions with flashing hazel-green 
eyes. Ilya, Sunday’s volatile pros- 
titute, combines character traits of 
Melina, her mother and her good 
friend Rena Jacobides. “My mother 
sees everything rosy; if a movie 
ends badly, she changes it in her 
mind. And Rena once complained 
to Jules: ‘Before you came along, 
I enjoyed life without analyzing 
things too much. Now I’m too 
sophisticated and I don’t enjoy.’ 
From these things, Dassin got the 
idea for Sunday,” she says. 

Dassin wrote, produced, directed 
and acted the leading male role in 
Sunday. Intoxicated by Greece’s 
joyous bouzouki music, he signed 
native Manos Hadjidakis to com- 


Sunday’s talented partners: Mercouri and Dassin. 


aaa 


pose its score—and Sunday’s man- 
dolin-like tunes have topped rec- 
ord sales around the world. 

The gray-haired, blue-eyed di- 
rector says that Sunday expresses 
his bewilderment at the European 
attitude toward Americans: “No 
people have been so generous and 
yet so misunderstood or mistrusted. 
Europeans, brought up on Bis- 
marcks and Machiavellis, suspect 
the open generosity of Americans. 
We are a nation of Boy Scouts, lov- 
ing and giving.” The character he 
plays is an older Boy Scout, eager 
to help salvage the streetwalker 
through culture. 

The picture’s success dispelled 
the Hollywood blacklist label 
haunting Dassin since 1951, when 
a witness before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
fingered him as a Communist. 

Working mostly in Europe since 
then, he “developed as an artist,” 
he claims. Dassin and Mercouri 
plan films of Lysistrata, The Gold- 
en Age of Pericles and The Last of 
the Just; and a musical version of 
Sunday for Broadway. To the in- 
evitable questions about their per- 
sonal association, they murmur 
that they must each get divorced 
first; they duel further questions. 

Dassin, 49, has no illusions about 
his acting in Sunday: “Only Melina 
likes it,” he smiles. “But hers is the 
performance that counts. She seems 
to say, ‘I love you all—love me too, 
and let’s have fun together.’ And 
audiences respond.” 

Melina explains, “An actress 
must have heart as well as talent. 
Beauty fades.” She claims she is 
serious only about acting and men: 
“It is enough to do two things well.” 

—MARK NICHOLS 
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a of Edinburgh’s 

Yi 119 Scotches, 

King George is 
most popular 


A Scotch of special quality, King George IV is also distinguished 
by its unusually modest cost. It is distilled from rare, expen- 7 
sive Highland whiskies, which enhance its distinctive character. 4 


Edinburgh’s most popular Scotch...is America’s best value — 
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Impala Convertible 
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Bel Air Sport Sedan 


Here are the most useable, liveable, likeable cars 
that ever came into your life. These new Chevrolets 
make just about everything you do with a car 
easier . . . from their easier-to-park new size to 
their easier-to-pack new luggage compartment. 
Wider door openings make getting in and out easier. 
Chevy’s Jet-smooth ride makes for easier going. 
And Chevy’s wide, wide choice makes it easier 
than ever to choose just the car you want at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s one-stop shopping center. 


J Peo 


Impala Convertible — That 
giant new deep-well trunk lets ° 
youstack luggage 15% higher, 
and the loading height has 
been brought down to bumper 
level. Bel Air Sport Sedan— 
Lowest priced 4-door hardtop 
in Chevy’s field. Gives you 
higher, more comfortable 
seats—generous head room. 
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most likely to have what you want! 
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Corvair Monza 4-Door Sedan 


Corvair 700 Club Coupe 


Outside of costing less than you might think, and 
besides going miles-and miles on a gallon of gas— 
what does Corvair do for you? Well, Corvair treats 
you to some of the pleasantest driving you’re likely 
to come across. Its tender ride comes from inde- 
pendent suspension all around, its light steering 
from the rear engine. Get close to a Corvair soon— 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Corvair Monza 4-Door—Lots 
of luggage space under the 
hood, and you can get bucket- 
type seats up front (optional 
at extracost). 700 Club Coupe 
—Cars just don’t come much 
more agreeable than this one, 
what with its tenacious rear- 
engine traction and all. 


CHEVY CORVAIR c= 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Sisters riding high: Lucille Ball and Paula Stewart. 


Wildcat brings Lucille Ball, 49, 
back to Broadway, where she was 
fired from four musicals while in 
rehearsal 34 years ago. She proves 
she has learned plenty in the in- 
terim about pleasing audiences. 

After eight years of TV’s I Love 
Lucy, filmed before live audiences, 
Miss Ball is completely at ease on 
stage. She uses her highly polished 
sense of timing to bolster a tuneful 
show with a weak libretto—N. 
Richard Nash’s near-rewrite of his 
play, The Rainmaker. 

The Wildcat is carrot-topped Miss 
Ball, a tomboyish girl determined 
to strike oil in the West of 1912. 
Reason: to provide security for her 
slightly crippled sister (Paula Stew- 
art). Love interests for both are 
provided by a hard-drinking, Irish 
well-driller (Keith Andes) and his 
Mexican buddy (Clifford David). 

The show’s sole star and sole 
backer, through her Desilu com- 
pany, Miss Ball manages to make 
Wildcat’s predictable book accept- 
able. She throws herself vigorously 
into the dances and songs in an all- 
American effort to overcome the 
show’s obvious defects. And box- 
office lines indicate a long run. 
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Do Re Mi, a brassy musical about 
the jukebox industry, returns an- 
other TV veteran, Phil Silvers, to 
Broadway after five years of Sgt. 
Bilko. As a small-time finagler 
with big-time ambitions, his role is 
only a shade different from the 
fast-talking con man in uniform. 

Its story, somewhat reminiscent 
of Guys and Dolls, deals vaguely 
with an assorted complement of 
recording stars and racketeers. But 
author-director Garson Kanin 
keeps songs, dances and scenery 
moving at a feverish pace, to keep 
everybody’s mind off the book. 

In his first Broadway show since 
Top Banana in 1951, owl-faced Sil- 
vers makes an ideal music man of 
boundless energy. As his disen- 
chanted, long suffering wife, come- 
dienne Nancy Walker slams the 
show to a screeching stop with a 
wild rendition of Adventure, a 
song describing life with a scheming 
status-seeker. Pert Nancy Dussault 
and John Reardon, both opera- 
trained, project most of the bouncy 
songs, a relief after the recent spate 
of lyric-talking actors. —M.N. 


Headed for Adventure: Silvers and chorus line. 











TAKE A NEW LOOK AT YOUR FIGURE’S FUTURE! 





HERE’S THE EXCITING KEY 
TO REDUCE SIZE... 4 J on CIZOT. 


OF HIPS, THIGHS, WAIST! 


No Diet * No Weight-loss - No Oscillating Couch - No Bicycle Device 


IT’S SO EASY! THE RHYTHMIC RELAX-A-CIZOR WAY! 
Matter of fact, all you do is lie down, read, watch television, chat on the tele- 
phone, or catnap...anything that’s really restful...while Relax-A-cizor, the 
modern rhythmic way, reduces through “effortless exercise” the muscles of 
figure-problem areas you’ve selected! 


The. wonderful secret of Relax-A-cizor is so easy to understand, once you realize 
that your muscles not only provide movement and posture for your body, but 
also are the natural foundation for shaping almost every part of your figure. 
Relax-A-cizor exercises and tightens these muscles in the areas selected by you. 


Regular use of Relax-A-cizor will cause measurable size loss where used to the 
extent that your muscles need exercise. The less the muscle tone, due to lack 
of exercise...the greater the benefit you enjoy! And Relax-A-cizor accom- 


plishes this firming of muscles so pleasantly...usually without the slightest 
fatigue! 


YOU’RE ON A DIET PROGRAM 
.. SHOULD YOU USE 
RELAX-A-CIZOR? 


Relax-A-cizor is not a substitute 
for diet, does not reduce weight 
but causes size-loss (in figure 
areas selected by you) through 
exercising and tightening mus- 
cles of those areas. 


Use of Relax-A-cizor is doubly 
important to the person on a diet 
or weight-loss program who 
needs to reduce size of specific 
areas...and who finds it tiring, 
even exhausting, to do “setting 
up” exercises. Use Relax-A-cizor 
to make muscles firmer...as you 
lose weight through diet. 





Study these three basic types of exercise, illustrated by 
this COMPARISON CHART. 





NATURAL—or Volun- 
tary. Active exercise 
caused by brain’s 
motor areas to motor 
nerves of muscles. 
Causes fatigue, re- 
duces size. 


AUTOMATIC— Relax- 
A-cizor method. Re- 
quires no conscious 
mental stimulus. 
Actively stimulates 
muscle motor nerves 
while user relaxes. 
Causes no fatigue. 
Reduces size. 


PASSIVE — mechani- 
cal vibrator, oscillat- 
ing couch, massage, 
etc. Does not stimu- 
late muscle motor 
nerves, performs 
little or no “toning”; 
does not reduce 
weight or size. 











OSCILLATION 


MASSAGE 


VIBRATION 














Note especially that Relax-A-cizor provides active, rhythmic exercise of selected 
muscle areas. You see, as we become older the majority of us don’t exercise our 
form-making muscles enough. Result: in certain body areas muscles become 
lax, even sag, and unwanted, unsightly bulges at hips, thighs or waistline 
appear to rob you of a youthful appearance...spoil your attractive silhouette. 
Relax-A-cizor re-shapes through refirming! 


RELAX-A-CIZOR IS A FAMOUS FACIAL TOO! 


Included in the easy-to-use, complete set of attractive 
attachments are two styles of “Facials.” One is the 
Beauty Band which you use daily to tighten and firm 
those all-important shaping muscles under eyes and 
chin. The other is the delightful “Fingertip Puff” 
which imparts an exhilarating tingle-exercise, a 
youthful skin glow, as part of your daily makeup 
routine. Recommended time for either: only 5 to 10 
minutes, once or twice a day! 





START... 
RIGHT NOW ! 


NO NEED TO HESITATE... THERE’S 
AN ATTRACTIVE RELAX-A-CIZOR FOR 
EVERY BUDGET, FOR EVERY FIGURE 
REQUIREMENT! 


Pay as little as $9.50 down...easy 
payment plan varies with model 
selected. 


APPROVED AND EDITORIALIZED BY 
BEAUTY EDITORS OF FAMOUS MAG- 
AZINES: VOGUE, HARPER’S BAZAAR, 
MADEMOISELLE AND GLAMOUR! 


SOME WELL-KNOWN USERS: Doris 
Day, Eleanor Powell, Jolie Gabor, 
Patrice Munsel, Lisa Ferraday, 
Lola Albright, Helen Grayco, and 
Helen O’Connell. 


FREE BEAUTY : , 
TREATMENT Only produc 
OFFERED = aes IN nice for the 
YOUR HOME! Brussels 


World Fair. 


FREE! MAIL TODAY 

?Relax-A-cizor, Dept. 20-601 

: Los Angeles 54, Calif., 980 N. La Cienega 

New York City, 711 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago, Ill., Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 

Toronto, Ont., Suite 316, 57 Bloor St. West 

=] FREE BEAUTY TREATMENT IN MY HOME. Phone me 
:for appointment. 

?(] FREE PICTURE BOOKLET—New easy way to reduce : NEW YORK 


size of waist, hips, abdomen, selected areas. Sent in ——— 
: plain envelope. 


?— MRS. O miss 0 MR. 
NAME 
ADDRESS met oS 


PHONE TODAY 


LOS ANGELES 
OL 5-8000 


CHICAGO 
ST 2-5680 





RelaxA cizor 





® 


2 
2 





980 N.LA CIENEGA 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 











Brady’s gimmick as Slade: the over-and-under gun. 


Scott Brady, star of the syndi- 
cated series, Shotgun Slade, smiles 
broadly at the TV western’s success. 
He owns a 20 percent share of the 
show, now galloping into its second 
season, and admits “there’s gold in 
saddles and spurs.” 

Shotgun Slade also delights bach- 
elor Brady, 37, because each week 
he is surrounded by luscious-look- 
ing women. And like his TV char- 
acter, Brady feels “staying single 
has its advantages.” 

One of them: freedom to pursue 
his career seriously. He got out of 
the “B” picture rut by tackling di- 
versified roles in the summer stock 
productions of Picnic and Detective 
Story. Two years ago he starred on 
Broadway in the hit musical Destry 
Rides Again, before starting Shot- 
gun Slade. 


APRIL, 1961 


This 63”, 180-pound detective- 
on-horseback started life as a sub- 
way rider in Brooklyn. “My father 
was head of the protection division 
of the Catskill Delaware Aqueduct 
before he retired,” he explains. 
He’s very exact about that billing. 
He gets mad if anyone calls him any- 
thing else—like an Irish cop. Dad 
handles my fan mail for me now. 

Born Gerard Tierney, Brady and 
his brothers, Lawrence and Ed, are 
veterans before the camera. Ed acts 
as Brady’s stand-in during Slade’s 
two-day shooting schedule, but de- 
votes the rest of his time to real 
estate. “We are partners in a build- 
ing project in Hollywood Hills,” 
says Brady. He took his acting 
name from the prize fighter he 
played in his first movie, Born to 
Fight, in 1953. 

To keep in shape for his TV role 
—“I play Slade as a rugged two- 
fisted guy with a sense of humor,” 
he says—he plays handball and 
works out in a gym regularly. 

Hard-living Brady studied acting 
under the G.I. Bill in California 
after World War II. Discovered in 
a dramatic school’s plays by an 
agent, he wound up under contract 
to two movie studios. 

What distinguishes his Slade 
from other TV western heroes? 
“His gun is over and under,” Brady 
explains. “The underneath part is a 
shotgun, and the over part is a rifle. 
Generally someone is trying to get 
the gun away from him.” 

Blond, brown-eyed Brady claims 
TV is “like an annuity—all those 
residuals, and I get paid for doing 
the commercials, as well.” —M.n. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Half-dozen eggs provide Easter 
fun for small fry. Inside each egg 
is different colored chick. Eggs snap 
back together so that they may be 
opened many times. Chick and egg 
made of durable, washable polysty- 
rene. $1.15 pp. Bancroft’s CM-602. 
2170 So. Canalport, Chicago 8, II. 


Peek-a-boo is a whimsical upside- 
down doggie looking for a bee. 
Press his tail and it will squeak. 
Of plush, filled with washable fluf- 
fy foam rubber. In red and white 
or blue and white. 12”-high size, 
$4.30; 14”, $6.30 pp. Bonwit Teller, 
56th & 5th Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Good-looking walking shoe with 
gold buckle specially designed in 
the hard-to-find wide widths. Made 
of soft, comfortable glove leather in 
black. Sizes 4 to 11, including half 
sizes. Widths E to EEE. $6.95 pr. 
pp. Syd Kushner, Dept. CON, 
733 South St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Candy garden flowers bloom on a 
bed of delicious fruit-filled can- 
dies. Lifelike plastic flowers in 
choice of daffodils, lilies of the 
valley or mountain roses. Stands 
13” high. By Cresca. $2.50 pp. Pop- 
per’s Delicacies, Dept. COR, 625 
8th Ave., New York 18, New York. 


99 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 








The best CREME de MENTHE 
in the world— 
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CHINA AND SILVER BY TIFFANY & CO. 


@ De Kuyper makes the world’s best 


creme de menthe and 19 other DE LiICtOUs OF LIGHTFUL 
enjoyable flavors. Made in the ( - q AN é )¢ 3 i 
U.S.A. from original delicious ‘ AN ) 
Dutch formulas, de Kuyper products 


have delighted the world since 1695! CORDIALS 


CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF « NATIONAL DIST. PRODS. CO., N.Y. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Tag your front door with this 
solid brass name plate. Engraved 
on two lines; heavily lacquered to 
withstand weather. Measures 24%” 
x 59”. Brass screws included. State 
name. Cannot go over 21 spaces on 
second line. $1.00 pp. Zenith Gifts, 
553 P.O. Bldg., Brighton 35, Mass. 








Silver-plated bonbon dish fea- 
tures unusual poppy design on in- 
side of dish. Can be used for candy, 
nuts or tidbits. Measures 6” in di- 
ameter. Created by Wallace Silver- 
smiths. $5.50 pp. Murray Rackoff 
Jewelers, Dept. COR-1, 1225 Ave- 
nue of The Americas, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Spring is the time to add a dec- 
orator, touch to plain window 
shades. Ring shade pulls are 142” 
in diameter and come in American 
Eagle, Maple Leaf or Fleur-de-lis 
motif. Solid brass with antiqued 
gold finish. $1.00 pr. pp. Barilen, 
SP-1, 11 E. 47th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Everlasting nite lite never has to 
be turned on or off. Just plug into 
any wall or baseboard outlet and 
it gives soft green light whenever 
room is dark. Each burns over five 
years. Operates on AC only. $1.19 
pp. Walter Drake, CO-15, Drake 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CORONET 











How to be a Gifted Giver in four easy pages! 


Paged-by-price for quick selection, gifts of Wallace Silver will fit 
your budget, the occasion and the person you are eager to please. 
For instance, these impressive presents — though less than $10 — will 


be treasured always, because they are Silver — by Wallace AX] 


Mixer or pitcher with sterling 
base, height 612", capacity 2 pts. 


Glass stirrer, sterling tip....set $ 7.00 


Star-cut bud vase with sterling 
base, height 8” ‘ E 
Sandwich tray, silverplated, di- 
ameter 10% : sve 
Sterling candlesticks pair 
Sterling compote, height 5%”. 
Bonbon or candy dish with ster- 
ling base, diameter 614’ 


4.50 
6.95 
8.95 
9.50 


4.50 


-G Covered butter dish, silverplated 8.00 
-H Sterling clam shell almond dish 5.00 

-| Sterling “flower pot” double jig- 
ger, 1 and 2 oz. : 4.50 

1-J ‘‘Rose Point’’ sterling ‘bonbon 
spoon, pierced .... 7.00 

1-K “Stradivari” sterling olive or 
pickle ae 5.25 

1-L “‘My Love” sterling baby fork 
& spoon .... . .set 7.50 
All Prices Effective April 1, 1961, Fed. Tax Incl 





SHEER LUXURY! Yours to give, or to enjoy—for 
less than $25—in glamorous j +] 
Wallace Silver Aw 


2-A Sterling picture frame, 344” x -H Syrup or sauce pitcher, attached 
4%" (Other sizes to 11” x 14”). $ 10.00 tray, silverplated, cap. 6 oz.... 10.95 
2-B Colonial scallop picture frame -! Sterling child's cup, height 2%" 10.50 
exclusive wood & sterling de- -J Sterling porringer, diameter 4” 10.95 
sign, 8” x 10”. (Also other sizes) 12.75 -K “Sir Christopher” sterling gravy 
2-C Sterling candlesticks ......pair 10.95 ladie ...... ote, Sage 15.00 
2-D “Modernique” sterling cocktail -L “Grand Colonial" sterling pie 
tray, black Formica center, di- server ; : i eee 12.50 
OEE (Bc ek Si i es 20.00 2-M “Rose Point” sterling berry spoon 20.00 
2-E “‘Larkspur”’ sterling sandwich -N Sterling footed bonbon dish 19.95 
tray, diameter 104%" .. 22.00 2-0 Sterling bonbon or candy dish, 
2-F Sterling goblet, height 65%" 17.50 diameter 614" Sa Be ae 
2-G “Contempo,” silverplated double 
vegetable dish, length 10%” ... 22.50 


10.00 


ALL PRICES EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1961, FED TAX INCL 








PRICELESS GIFTS! At any price, Silver is lavish, but 
extravagant, considering the ever-after pleasures of Wallace & s 


Sterling hurricane lamps, height 
134," REPS . pair 
Three-light candelabra,  silver- 
plated, 17" high, 17" wide . . pair 
Footed “Chippendale” waiter, 
silverplated, diameter 17”. (Also 
13” and 15” sizes) .. 

Wine cooler, silverplated, with 
removable glass liner. Height 
10", capacity 2 qts. j 
Sterling cigarette box holds reg- 
ular and king size. 634" x 34%” x 
144". (Also in other sizes) 


$ 30.00 
150.00 


28.50 


32.50 


42.00 


3-F 
3-G 
3-H 
3-1 


3-J 


“Rose Point” sterling sandwich 
tray, diameter 10%" . 

Sterling water pitcher, height 9", 
capacity 44%" pts. 

“Grande Baroque” pierced ster- 
ling bowl, diameter 10” ; 
“Grande Baroque” sterling salad 
fork and spoon .. ; ... set 
“Grande Baroque” sterling salt 
& pepper, height, 54%” . pair 


30.00 
85.00 
55.00 
50.00 
37.50 








Wallace Silversmiths Wx) 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. AND TORONTO, CAN. 














Prices are for 

4-piece place 

setting (teaspoon, 
luncheon knife and 
fork, and salad fork) 

All Prices Effective April 1, 1961 
Fed. Tax inci 


NEW! DEBUTANTE $29.50 


FOUR OR MORE PLACE-SETTINGS COST LESS 
With the Wallace Quantity Savings Plan, it pays to buy four or more place-settings today — 
and have a service right away! You save money, save waiting. Ask about Extended Paymerts. 
Only Wallace Sterling, with THIRD DIMENSION BEAUTY, is sculptured all around front, 
back and sides. Why buy less? Most stores have a Bridal Registry. List your pattern to 


avoid duplication of gifts! Wallace Sterling Vv 


—WHEREVER FINE SILVER IS SOLD! 
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Keep your dressing table in or- 
der with this magnetic bobby pin 
cup. Magnetized so that pins are 
held securely and neatly in place. 
Gold-plated Florentine holder is 
personalized with your choice of 2 
or 3 initials. $1.00 pp. Hollis, D, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


Exciting sounds of the world in 
action are captured on this unusual 
record. Included are lions roaring, 
pistol shots, racing cars, train 
sounds, heartbeats and many oth- 
ers. Monaural, $4.98; stereo, $5.98 pp. 
Sabra Records, Dept. C, P.O. Box 
628, Radio City Station, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Bowler’s desk set is ideal end-of- 
season gift for teammates. Set is 
white ceramic with red trim and 
measures 7144” long. Comes with 
ball-point pen; may be personal- 
ized with any name. Complete set, 
$1.20 pp. Stratton Snow, CB, P.O. 
Box 1898, Delray Beach, Florida 


Music to sew by is provided by 
piano that plays popular tune every 
time you open it to get needle and 
thread. Imported Swiss movement. 
With threads, needles, measuring 
tape, thimble and scissors. Ivory 
color. $4.98 pp. Music Makers, 97- 
07 63rd Rd., Rego Park 74, N.Y. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Even a beginner can knit a sweat- 
er with this new knitter. Knit any 
size, pattern or stitch. Can’t drop 
a stitch; equalized tension assures 
uniform stitching. Complete with 
instruction book and patterns. $4.98 
pp. Blackwood Co., Dept. C, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Believe it or not, it’s Persian print 
terry cloth done up in a beauti- 
ful beach jacket. Muted red, blue, 
gold and green print is outlined 
in black on beige background. 
Small (8-10), medium (12-14) or 
large (16-18). $9.30 pp. Tog Shop, 
C, Lester Square, Americus 7, Ga. 


Orange juice cups are sized, col- 
ored and shaped to look like real 
oranges. Each holds ten ounces and 
are fine for serving juices, ade 
drinks, etc. Made of break-resist- 
ant plastic. Six in mesh fruit bag, 
$1.50 pp. Spencer Gifts, Dept. Z, 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


De luxe embosser makes rich- 
looking, raised-letter impressions 
of your name and address on plain 
stationery. All-steel 5” Embosser 
has easy-press handle and lasts 
for years. Specify 3-line name and 
address. $4.98 pp. Sunset House, 64 
Sunset Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


30 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 180 





The new “Special K Breakfast’’ 
and common sense weight control 


lt starts your day with important, 
complete protein—yet supplies fewer than 
250 calories. It’s quick as instant coffee 
—and tastes so good you can live with it 
month after month 





he temptation is great, 

when you are counting 
calories, to skimp on breakfast 
—or skip it altogether. This 
is perhaps the worst thing you 
can do. 


A breakfast of only juice 
and coffee can sabotage your 
whole weight control pro- 
gram. It gives you too few 
calories to carry you through 
the morning and short- 
changes you completely on 
protein. You are so empty be- 
fore noon that there is usually 
the compulsion to overeat at 
lunch and dinner. 


Why Breakfast Is Vital 


When you wake up in the 
morning your body is run 
down. It needs fuel to help 
it get going. 

No matter how low a cal- 
orie quota you have set for 
the day, nutritionists agree 
that you should get 20 per 
cent or more of those calories 
at breakfast. Protein, vita- 
mins and minerals are also 
required to support body cells 
and tissues while excess fat 
is being torn down. 


New Special K Breakfast 


A breakfast that can satisfy 
these demands has been 
worked out by ranking nutri- 


tionists at an outstanding 
university and diet specialists 
at Kellogg’s of Battle Creek. 

This breakfast is built 
around a unique high-protein 
cereal— Kellogg’s Special K. 

Special K was “invented” 
by this same team several 
years ago. When served with 
milk, it provides a significant 
amount of complete protein, 
as well as other dietary es- 
sentials. 


The Special K Menu 


Half a 


This complete protein 
breakfast adds up to 240 
calories. 





A Bonus In Well-Being 


The Special K Breakfast is 
easy to fix. It’s ready before 
your coffee is cool enough to 
drink. And most folks agree 
that it is quite delicious, too 
—one that can be enjoyed 
month after month. 


© 1960 by Kellogs Company 


And because Special K with 
milk gives you complete high- 
quality protein, you have a 
feeling of well-being. Your 
body has been pleasantly 
nourished so you aren’t 
plagued by hunger an hour 
or two later. 


Moderation 
Is the Answer 


With sensible watching of the 
foods you eat at other meals 
—cutting down instead of 
cutting out—there is no rea- 
son why the Special K Break- 
fast can’t help you reach the 
weight you want—and keep it. 


Isn’t that important enough to 
make you want to give the new 
Special K Breakfast a good try? 
If you have any questions on 
weight control, your doctor of 
course is your best source of 
information. 


From Kelloggs of Battle Creek 





BY JEANNETTE FRANK 


What 
everyone 
ona 
salt-free diet 
should 

know 


At last: A Seasoned Salt Substitute 
from Adolph’s Research Kitchens, 
bringing new eating enjoyment and 
convenience to millions who must 
restrict their intake of salt. 


Millions have used and acclaimed Adolph’s 
Salt Substitute for years, but have long 
asked for a seasoned salt substitute that 
would give them the flavor and conven- 
ience of regular seasoned salt. Adolph’s 
Seasoned Salt Substitute is the answer. 
Introduced just a few months ago after 
years of research, Adolph’s gives ordinary, 
low-sodium meals an exciting, appetizing 
new flavor lift. 


How is Adolph’s Seasoned 
Salt Substitute different? 


Adolph’s Seasoned Salt Substitute is an 
entirely new, completely different low- 


sodium product. It is a chef’s blend of 
zestful, sodium-controlled pure herbs and 
spices, containing amazing mono-potas- 
sium glutamate to enhance natural food 
flavors. Its fresh new gourmet taste and 
delightful, spicy aroma and color make 
unseasoned foods more appetizing, deli- 
cious, and palatable. 


How is Adolph’s used? 


Adolph’s Seasoned Salt Substitute is ideal 
for use both at the table and in cooking. 
Simply sprinkle from the convenient shaker- 
top jar. Use with meat, vegetables, soups, 
gravies, sauces, salads. Important: 
Adolph’s retains its distinctive flavor in 
cooking and freezing. 


Is Adolph’s dietetically 
sodium free? 


Yes. While it is impossible to make a 
Seasoned Salt Substitute that is 100% free 
of sodium, doctors approve Adolph’s for 
all low-sodium diets since it is laboratory 
controlled to contain less than 1 mg. so- 
dium per teaspoon which is considered by 
them to be dietetically sodium free. New 
Adolph’s Seasoned Salt Substitute pro- 
vides the supplemental potassium so often 
needed by dieters, and belongs beside 
Adolph’s regular Salt Substitute on the 
kitchen shelf of all those who must restrict 
their intake of sodium. 


Use Adolph's Seasoned Salt 
Substitute as you would 
seasoned salt. Use Adolph's 
regular Salt Substitute as 
you would salt. Both are 
available in food stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


aunt O8 4 Prumy o> 
Poeareved by * 
Good Housekeeping 


SALT 
SUBSTITUTE 


Srs ADVERTISED at 
Another fine product from 
Adolph's Research Kitchens 








GRIN AND SHARE IT 
HUSBAND AND WIFE were both 


P| catching up with their letter 
writing, but suddenly the husband 
stopped writing and looked up with 
a frown. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” 
asked his wife. 

“Gee, I had it right on the tip of 
my tongue and it’s gone,” he replied. 

“Never mind,” she said. “It’s 
bound to come back to you.” 

“Not this,” he said. “It was a 
four-cent stamp.” MRS. ADOLPH HICKS 

HE TWO GOLFERS had reached 

= the last green in the competi- 
tion final and, as the excited on- 
lookers stood in hushed silence, the 
first player shaped up to putt. Just 
as the putter blade was moving 
nicely toward the ball, a spectator 
sneezed violently. The unfortunate 
golfer was startled and struck the 
ball with a jerky and indeterminate 
jab. The ball hit the back of the cup, 
rose a good four inches into the air 
and dropped into the hole. 
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When the applause died down, 
the second player advanced to his 
ball and just before he was about to 
stroke, he turned his head toward 
the fellow who had sneezed. 

“I wonder,” he said politely. 
“Could you possibly manage an- 
other sneeze?” —MATTHEW FISCHER 
“ RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, father 

of Sir Winston, was a man of im- 
peccable courtesy, who never inter- 
rupted a speaker, no matter how 
tedious the recitation. 

One night at his club, he was 
cornered by a bore who began to re- 
count a dull story. After some min- 
utes, Lord Randolph could stand it 
no longer. Excusing himself, he 
walked over to one of the attendants 
and said: “Will you please listen to 
him until he has finished? I have to 


leave.” 

LARGE ADVERTISING corporation 
rs had just taken on the son of a 
wealthy friend of the boss to teach 
him the business. At the first execu- 
tive meeting, the proper time spot 
for a new summer TV show came 
under discussion. 

“IT would suggest,” said one ad 
man, “three o’clock on Sundays 
seems a good spot for it.” 

“Three o'clock Sundays!” cried 
the budding executive. “That’s im- 
possible—everyone is out playing 
polo!” 


——E. E. EDGAR 


—MRS. S. LEE 


Ee .F. SMITH Jr. a supervisor in 
the collection department of the 
Dallas Texas Water Co., got a 
phone call and a lecture at the 
office from Mrs. Smith. It seems he 
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failed to make proper water bill pay- 
ment and the water supply was cut 
off at the Smith home. 


— HAROLD HELFER 


POST OFFICE WORKER at a Dal- 
las, Texas, substation, reports 
that two women came to his window 
and one bought a money order. 
Then she turned to her companion 
and said: 
“I don’t see a stamp machine any- 
where. I guess I’ll have to stop by 


the drugstore.” —MRS. JAMES GEESE 


HE PLUMBER WORKED and the 
helper stood helplessly looking 
on. He was learning the business. 
This was his first day. 
“Say,” he inquired, 
charge for my time?” 
“Certainly,” came the reply. 
“But I haven’t done anything.” 
The plumber had been looking at 
the finished job with a lighted can- 
dle. Handing it to the helper, he 
said witheringly, “Here—if you 
gotta be so conscientious, blow that 
out!” 


“do you 


——-GEORGE DUNCAN 


Vor BILL is outrageous,” the ac- 
cident victim complained to his 
lawyer. “You are taking three-fifths 
of my damages. Why, I never heard 
of such extortion.” ‘ 

“Well, I furnished the skill, the 
eloquence and the necessary legal 
learning for your case,” replied the 
lawyer calmly. 

“Yeah,” agreed the client, “but I 
furnished the case itself.” 

“So what?” retorted the lawyer. 
“Anybody could fall down a coal 
chute.” 
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——LAWRENCE BELL 


PANHANDLER APPROACHED a 
S| passer-by at a busy intersection. 

“Mister,” he said, “I haven't 
tasted food in four days!” 

The passer-by offered this com- 
ment: “You haven’t missed a thing, 
Bud. Tastes the same as it always 
did.” —MRS. DOROTHY J. ROSE 

HE FIVE-YEAR-OLD was relating a 
a dream he had the night before 
to his mother. “It was terrible. I 
dreamed lots and lots of Indians 
were riding around and around our 
house, shooting arrows into it and 
hollering and screeching.” 

“Where was Daddy?” asked his 
mother. ““Wasn’t he home?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little boy. “He 
was in the house and he ran out on 
the porch and yelled at the Indians 
to get their horses off his front 
lawn!” —RIP COLLINS 

S THE WIFE unwrapped her an- 
cl niversary gift from her hus- 
band, he told her affectionately, 
‘When the salesgirl showed me that 
bathrobe, I could see you in it.” 

“You should,” she said with a 
resigned sigh, “I’ve been wearing 
one just like it for the last three 
years.” —CORINNE Y. NASH 

HE PATIENT telephoned her den- 
t tist for an emergency appoint- 
ment. “I’m in agony,” she said. “I’ve 
got to get relief or go crazy.” 

Said the obliging dentist, “If you 
are having such pain, we could work 
you in this afternoon.” 

“Make it tomorrow,” said the 
lady. “I’m going to a bridge game 


this afternoon.” —MRS. DEANE BINDER 
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BY BILLY C. CLARK 


The 

fiddle 

and 

the fruit jar 


Dad’s best medicine 

was a squeaky instrument in a 
secondhand store. And 

Mom had a secret way to get it back 


AD’S FIDDLE HUNG IN ITS CASE from a rusted nail on the 

wall of the bedroom. This had been its resting place 
since the day he and Mom had first gone to housekeeping 
in the valley of the Big Sandy. And through these years it 
had remained the only competition that my mother ever had. 
I say competition because it was often declared here by the 
hill folk that a fiddle player had a wanderer’s foot. You could 
not change the ways of a fiddle player. Mom knew this. And 
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so as a young bride she allowed the 
fiddle to become a part of their mar- 
riage. In all of Dad’s travels over 
the valley the sweet music of his 
fiddle would be loved the most at 
home. Mom presented him with 
eight children, more than a good 
set for a square dance, and in all 
the years of our growing up I am 
sure that the fiddle never caused her 
a jealous moment. 

After Dad came home from work 
at his small cobbler’s shop we used to 
gather in the center of the floor and 
wait for the music of his lonesome 
fiddle. We learned early that there 
was a story in each of his ballads. 
We could not afford books, but we 
learned to read each pull of his bow 
as if it were a printed page. 

Each night ended the same way, 
with the eight of us quarreling for 
Dad to play a different ballad. And 
always Mom would scold and 
threaten to have Dad put the fiddle 
back in the battered case. Afraid 
he might, we quietened as Dad pat- 
patted his foot and struck up an old 
familiar song . . . Mom’s favorite. 
He was sure to play this song as 
soon as a frown touched Mom’s 
face. He grinned now and brought 
a smile to her face. 

The song was a ballad of love, 
so bold that it made my older 
brothers and sisters blush. I was 
too young to understand love. I 
liked to hear Dad play it simply be- 
cause it brought such smiles to 
Mom’s face, and gave me courage 
again to argue for my favorite song. 

By the time I was old enough to 
really know my father he had fid- 
dled his hair white, matching the 
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Lying 

in bed, 

weak and 
helpless, 
Dad dreamed 
of the 

sweet ballads 
his old 
fiddle used to 
play 

for Mom 
and 

the eight 

of us. 
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white pine rosin dust that his bow 
had left under the strings. The fid- 
dle had traveled with him over 
every foot of the Big Sandy coun- 
try; to square dances where feet 
flew into the air like brown leaves 
in an autumn wind; to funerals, 
where his fiddle hummed of death; 
to holy baptizings in the waters of 
the Big Sandy River. There had 
been ballads for all occasions. Dad 
had gained the reputation of being 
the greatest of the “old-time fid- 
dlers” among the hills of Kentucky. 
But now white-haired Dad was 
farther away from his fiddle than 
he had ever been. Only his dreams 
could touch it as it hung inside the 
battered case on the wall. He was 
bedfast from a stroke, the third 
within the year. He lay quarreling 
over the doctor bills coming, saying 
Mom needed the meager amount of 
money to buy food for the table. 
The doctor had not given much 
promise. Either of the first two 
strokes had been great enough to 
have killed Dad. But he had proven 
by two recoveries that he was as 
stubborn and tough as the hills 
around him. This was the best en- 
couragement the doctor could give. 
But Mom had caught something 
in Dad’s eyes that the doctor could 
not see. It was not the paralyzing 
of his body she saw there, but the 
paralyzing of his mind and spirit. 
In the days that followed Mom 
rested her eyes often on the battered 
fiddle case. She attributed untold 
powers to it, believing that if she 
could coax Dad to find courage 
to take it from the wall the pull of 
the bow over the strings would 
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strengthen and mend his body. But 
Mom had less time now for coax- 
ing. She left the house early to find 
housework. She scrubbed floors on 
her hands and knees, and stretched 
her little body to wash down walls. 
Of the evenings she brought home 
baskets of clothes and washed them 
with her hands into the late night. 
These hours of labor brought us 
food. And she sat on the edge of 
Dad’s bed and fed him as she would 
have a small child, knowing that 
each bite he took reminded him of 
his helplessness and paralyzed him 
a little more. 


if WAS NOT EASY for Dad to re- 
main flat on his back. He had 
worked hard all his life. He had be- 
gun in the small belly mines of the 
mountain country, then found his 
craft as a shoe cobbler. He had 
learned to work miracles with his 
hands. Weaving the needle in and 
out of leather that he had softened 
by hand, he built shoes for club- 
footed children and covered scars 
and afflictions that couldn’t be shod 
by machine-made shoes. 

It shamed me to see an old man 
such as Dad have tears in his eyes 
as Mom fed him. Never once did 
it occur to me that he might have 
been looking at the red hands of 
my mother, cracked until they bled 
over the rough washboard. Or that 
he might have been thinking it was 
a man’s place to bring food to the 
table. I knew only that he had told 
me over the years that I should 
feel ashamed for crying. A man 
never cried. 

One evening Mom came home 
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from work and found the fiddle 
gone. She trembled as she spoke to 
Dad: “Where is the fiddle?” 

Dad fought to raise his hand and 
Mom reached to take it in hers. 
And when they met Dad slipped 
something to her. She unfolded the 
wrinkled dollar bills and they fell 
to the floor. 

“You ... you had no right to 
do it,” she sobbed. “I am no better 
to provide than you have been do- 
ing all these years.” And she could 
not say more. 

Dad never was much of a talker. 
“A talking man never hears,” he 
had always taught us kids. And 
without practice himself he failed 
miserably on this night. He could 
not convince Mom that he would 
remain paralyzed forever. She cried 
softly, believing that the only medi- 
cine to cure him was now gathering 
dust in the corner of the second- 
hand store—sold for a little more 
than she could have earned with a 
few washings. Yet this pitiful sum 
had made Dad believe he had light- 
ened Mom’s burden. His eyes, wan- 
dering to rest on the rusted nail, 
sadly told us that what he had done 
had not been easy. 

Often of the evenings I would go 
to meet Mom and help her carry 
the washings home. I was the small- 
est of four boys and the only one 
too young to be ashamed of being 
seen carrying them, telling all with- 
in sight that we were as poor as the 
red clay hills around us. 

Each day Mom stopped at the 
secondhand store. She left me out- 
side guarding the clothes. This was 
one of Mom’s queer new ways I 
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could not understand. For instance, 
a few days earlier I had seen her 
stuffing something inside an empty 
fruit jar in the basement and then 
hiding the jar. After she had gone 
I sneaked the jar into the open and 
saw money in it. I just could not 
understand why she would be hid- 
ing money from us when there was 
so little to eat. 

I sneaked each evening to see the 
jar until she finally caught me. She 
said: “What little money there is 
inside the jar would not fill your 
tooth. It’s the love tucked around it 
that fills the jar.” 

It just didn’t make sense. I did 
not know that old people had love. 
I thought it belonged only to the 
young, like my brother who was 
sparking a girl who lived nearby. 

I went with Mom the morning 
she took the money from the jar. 
After we had picked up a heaping 
basket of clothes to be washed we 
stopped at the secondhand store. I 
stood guarding the basket and she 
went inside. When she came out 
she had the battered fiddle case 
under her arm. She tucked it under 
the clothes, and warned me not to 
speak of it when we reached home. 

That night Dad quarreled at 
Mom for spending her hard-earned 
money to bring the fiddle back to 
just gather dust on the wall. But 
his tired old eyes had changed and 
they lied on him this time. There 
was tenderness inside them that we 
all recognized as we peeked around 
the door. 

Mom scolded us back to bed and 
we cocked our ears hoping to hear 
the fiddle again. But no sound of 
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music came. Since I was the small- 
est and the lightest on foot I was 
chosen to sneak again to the door 
and tell what I saw. 

Here is what I told them: I saw 
my father lift his arm by his own 
strength and brush tears from my 
mother’s eyes. 

He tried to play his fiddle. He 
tried to play Mom’s favorite . . . 
the one he always used to put her 
in a happy mood . . . the song he 
had first played many years ago 
when he had come to court her. 


And although we heard nothing 
but the squeak of a bow held by a 
crippled hand, I think that to them 
it was the softest, sweetest ballad 
he had ever played. 

In the years that followed Dad 
teased Mom about her pulling him 
from the grave just to listen to his 
fiddle. Mom always blushed. She 
had little time for “foolishness.” She 
was always too busy spreading her 
love among us . . . the same sort 
of love she had tucked around the 
money inside the fruit jar. eb 


MONEY MATTERS 


ONE HOPEFUL NOTE on hidden taxes is that there can’t 


be many more places to hide them. 


—MRS. JAMES M. ALBERS 


A FOOL AND his money are soon parted. After all, he’s no 


better than the rest of us. 


—Wall Street Journal 
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hurman comedy 


ICTOR BORGE once told a friend 

that he could tell time by his 
piano. His friend was incredulous so 
Borge volunteered to demonstrate. 
He pounded out a crashing march. 
Immediately there came a banging 
on the hotel room wall and a shrill 
voice then screamed, “Stop that 
noise. Don’t you know it’s 1:30 in 


the morning?” —RON BUTLER 


HILE CAMPAIGNING in a rural 

section of the Midwest for a 
Congressional seat, a politician ran 
into an unfriendly crowd at one 
stop. Halfway through his speech he 
was suddenly pelted with tomatoes 
and overripe fruit. His presence of 
mind, however, did not fail him. His 
next remark, as he wiped the mis- 
siles off his face and shirt front, 
turned boos into cheers. 

“My critics,” he said jauntily, 
“may not think I know much about 
farm problems—but they'll have to 
admit I’m being a big help with the 


farm surplus!” —MRS. JAMES M. ALBERS 
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cl URING A CIVIL trial, an adverse 
witness preceded each answer 
with “I think .. .” 

The distraught lawyer demanded 
for the third time that the witness 
tell the court and jury “what you 
know, and not what you think.” 

The witness quietly replied, “I’m 
not a lawyer; I can’t talk without 


thinking.” 
_ VISITOR IN the back areas of 
New England stopped at an 

antique shop and was amazed at the 
collection of snuffboxes. “I’ve never 
seen so many snuffboxes,” he said. 

“Yes,” the proprietor replied, 
“they were handed down to me from 
my grandmother.” 

“Oh, your grandmother took 
snuff?” the visitor asked. 

“No, just snuffboxes.” -Framity Weekly 


—CHARLES WOODSON 


= been dining and wining rather 
too well a gentleman was mean- 
dering home very late when he 
spotted a strange and disconcerting 
luminous something in a small pond 
beside the road. A policeman was 
standing nearby,so the reveler called 
to him: “Tell me, officer, what is 
that peculiar light in the pond?” 
The policeman looked. “Why, 
that’s the moon,” he said. 
“The moon?” cried the man. 
“What am I doing up here?” 
—A. E. DOWNEY 


FARMER WHO was much an- 
noyed by fast drivers who sped 
past his place, endangering his fam- 
ily and livestock, erected a large 
sign near his farm which slowed 
them down to a crawl immediately. 


It read: “NUDIST CAMP CROSSING.” 
—MRS,. DEANE BINDER 
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BY LESTER DAVID 


The 

latest 

on 
backaches 


Doctors 

are discovering 

— surprising 

new facts about the 
cause, cure 

and prevention of 
the malady that 
strikes one out of 
seven Americans 





HAT’S NEW ABOUT BACKACHES? Plenty! Scientists studying 

this ailment—one of mankind’s oldest and trickiest—are 
learning a wide variety of odd and important new facts. Here 
are just a few: Contrary to popular belief, your sacroiliac 
rarely causes backaches. Merely by examining your hand, a 
skilled physician may tell if your backache is caused by arthritis. 
Television-viewing is steadily increasing the number of American 
backaches by contributing a new malady known as “TV bottom.” 
Your boss, job or any psychological annoyance actually can 
produce a backache. @™ Last, but certainly not least, new medi- 
cations and treatment techniques—some of which offer dramatic 
relief—are emerging as science continues its battle against the 
backache. According to Modern Medicine Topics, a monthly re- 
port to doctors, roughly 24,000,000 Americans are now affected 
with backaches, 20,000,000 seriously enough to consult a physi- 
cian. Often, these backaches have emotional origins. Experts 
point out that about 2,500,000 aching U. S. backs are mainly 
caused by psychological stresses. For example, U. S. Army doc- 
tors examining a large number of soldiers who complained of 
back disorders discovered that 40 percent were related to emo- 
tional problems. @ How can mental stress affect your back? 
Many of our major muscles are attached to the spine, and ex- 
treme nervous tension can cause painful cramping and con- 
tractions of these muscles. Sometimes this pain is self-inflicted, 
as the individual uses physical pain to cover up a feeling he finds 
even harder to bear. Frequently, psychiatrists can trace the 
backaches of their women patients to fear or dislike of sexual 
relations. HM The close cause-and-effect relationship between the 
mind and the back was explored recently at a special symposium 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. Noted neurologist Dr. 
Samuel F. Thomas of Columbia University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons reported that individuals suffering from 
emotional backaches betray themselves in these ways: they 
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complain constantly of weakness 
and fatigue; they insist that they 
have always had “a weak back.” 
They offer vague complaints about 
their arms, legs, backs and “whole 
side” and discuss their symptoms 
with an attitude of eagerness. 
According to Dr. Thomas, the 
following signs often indicate that 
a backache has emotional origins: 
if the pain seems to radiate upward; 
if ordinary treatment brings no re- 
lief; if the patient makes vigorous, 
writhing motions; and if his back is 
unusually sensitive to the touch. 
Despite the increased attention 
now given to them, backaches have 
afflicted man ever since he first 
stood upright. Researchers have 
discovered fossilized _ prehistoric 


bones in Western Europe and the 
Middle East that reveal evidence 
of back disease, including arthritis. 


And several kinds of backbone 
disease have been found in Egyp- 
tian mummies. Dr. John R. Mote, 
an authority on back pain, asserts 
that backaches are often mentioned 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, and later 
in Greek and Latin writings. 

We may have entered the space 
age, but the same four kinds of 
backache Nero probably knew in 
Rome are still with us. Besides the 
emotional backache, they are: 

1. Telegraphed Backaches. An im- 
posing number of bodily disorders 
can show up first as backaches. 
Pains can be “telegraphed” to the 
back by the pancreas, stomach, 
liver, lungs, esophagus, gall bladder, 
spleen, prostate, kidneys and heart. 
Acute infections, such as influenza, 
polio and meningitis, send signals 
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to the spine; food poisoning may de- 
posit bacteria there. 

Many women who complain of 
low back pain are found to have 
a gynecological disorder. Dr. Albert 
H. Aldridge, consultant in obstetrics 
and gynecology at the Woman’s 
Hospital in New York City, states 
that back pain in women may be 
caused by anything from menstrual 
difficulties to tumors and cysts of 
the ovaries. According to his statis- 
tics, 80 to 90 percent of women 
treated for pelvic disorders had low 
back pains among their symptoms. 
2. Traumatic Backaches. These are 
caused by back disease or physical 
injury. Accidents can twist or tear 
the elaborate muscles and cartilages 
of the back. One of the most com- 
mon and certainly most painful is 
the “whiplash” injury. Recent sta- 
tistics reveal that this type of in- 
jury occurs in 28 percent of all 
automobile accidents. 

Fibrositis and myositis are com- 
mon back diseases which attack the 
connective tissues and muscles re- 
spectively. The aches generally last 
for days or weeks and are always 
worse in the morning—especially in 
damp and cold weather. 

Arthritis, in its many forms, also 
can attack the spinal joints. In 
fact, the type of arthritis present in 
a patient’s back may actually be 
seen in his hands. Dr. L. Maxwell 
Lockie, head of the department of 
therapeutics of the University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, dis- 
closes that, when an arthritic back- 
ache strikes, the joints of the hands 
and wrists show a characteristic 
thickening and swelling that a doc- 
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tor can “read” in many cases. If 
it’s rheumatoid arthritis—the most 
crippling form of joint inflamma- 
tion—the knuckles will be painfully 
affected. If it’s osteoarthritis, the 
first joints of all the fingers will 
be swollen. If it’s rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, the wrist or joint beneath the 
little finger will be swollen. If it’s 
osteoarthritis, the pain will lodge 
below the thumb. 

3. Non-traumatic Backaches. These 
include all backaches stemming 
from fatigue or strain. Most likely 
your backache falls into this cate- 
gory. Paradoxically, we suffer from 
these pains because we learned to 
stand upright. Man’s main support 
is his spinal column, a curved struc- 
ture consisting of many individual 
vertebrae—seven in the neck, 12 
in the mid or dorsal region, and 
five lower down in the lumbar area. 
Attached to the lumbar area is the 
sacrum—a bone consisting of five 
fused vertebrae—and at the base of 
the spinal column is a small bone 
called the coccyx. 

On this framework must hang 
muscles and ligaments. To it must 
be moored the rib cage which en- 
closes the heart, lungs and most of 
the digestive apparatus. On top, it 
must support a heavy head. Below 
that, the collar bone and shoulder 
blades must be held firmly to the 
sides of the chest. 

Much of the burden falls on the 
sacrum, which is no bigger than a 
human hand. This bone, with its 
attached muscles, does surprisingly 
well under normal operating condi- 
tions. But unhappily, it does weak- 
en under abuse—meaning insuffi- 
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cient exercise or overexercise, poor 
posture or poor sleeping habits, 
overweight or overwork, standing 
too much, bending too often or 
stretching too far. 

Then, all of a sudden, you wince 
and groan, “Oh, my aching back!” 

It can ache because the muscles 
are tired or go-into spasms. It can 
ache because extra strain is put on 
the back muscles by such malforma- 
tions as spinal curvature (when the 
backbone is placed a little forward 
of the sacrum instead of resting 
squarely upon it). And it can ache 
because too much sitting before the 
TV set can bring on a condition 
called coccygodynia or, more collo- 
quially, “TV bottom.” 

Dr. Wilford L. Cooper of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, not long ago ex- 
plained this form of backache to 


the International College of Sur- 


geons. Too much sitting, and the 
wrong kind, he said, presses on the 
sciatic nerve, causing pain in the 
hip, leg and seat. Dr. Cooper claims 
that most TV watchers sit awkward- 
ly—slumped in their chairs with the 
lower portion of their backs arching 
away from the stomach, instead of 
inward toward it. This puts undue 
stress on the sacrum and coccyx. 
Your back can also ache because 
of trouble in the lumbo-sacral re- 
gion. Put your hands on your hips; 
the big bone you feel on each side 
is the ilium. Now run your hand 
down your spine to a point just be- 
low the hipline. That’s the sacrum, 
a wedge-shaped bone set snugly 
within the ilium and attached to 
it on both sides. The points at which 
it’s attached are the sacroiliac joints. 
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For years it was believed strains, 
sprains and displacements of the 
sacroiliac joint caused most back- 
aches. but now doctors have found 
that the sacroiliac is rarely a cause 
of low back pain. 

What, then, does cause low back 
pain? In about 50 percent of all 
cases, a faulty spinal disc is blamed. 
Spinal discs are springy shock ab- 
sorbers between all of the movable 
vertebrae. They are tough, fibrous 
and elastic, but sometimes a few 
small fibers become stretched or 
pulled beyond their capacity. An 
ache starts. And when additional 


strain pulls them still more, the 
ache becomes worse. 

One day, the tough little disc 
finally gives way. It ruptures and a 
substance called nucleus pulposus 
is squeezed out. This material irri- 
tates and inflames the surrounding 


area or may press upon a spinal 
nerve. The pain is intense. This con- 
dition is known as a slipped, herni- 
ated or ruptured disc. 

Generally, low back pain is easy 
to treat. Doctors use strapping 
braces, heat and pain-killing drugs. 
But what can be done about a 
ruptured disc? Doctors have three 
alternatives: 

1. Let it heal by itself. This works 
for about 50 percent of all patients. 
It involves rest for several weeks, 
preferably in a hospital, with trac- 
tion, heat and drugs speeding re- 
covery along. 

2. Simple disc surgery. This tech- 
nique entails removal of the nucleus 
pulposus and part of the disc it- 
self, relying on scar tissue to act 
as a substitute shock absorber. 
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3. Spinal fusion. This is the most 
drastic treatment, involving remov- 
al of the nucleus pulposus and disc, 
after which the two adjacent verte- 
brae are linked with metal screws. 
Naturally, this cuts down the pa- 
tient’s ability to move, since the 
joint ceases to exist. 

Many new, nonsurgical treat- 
ments and techniques are now 
available for backache sufferers. 

A new drug called carisoprodol, 
marketed as Soma and Rela, re- 
lieves abnormal tension and spasm 
of the skeletal muscles. It is obtaina- 
ble on prescription only. Using cari- 
soprodol on 100 consecutive patients 
with low back pain, Dr. Otto Kes- 
tler of the Hospital for Joint Diseases 
in New York City obtained complete 
or marked relief of pain in 82 per- 
cent of the cases. 

Another new muscular relaxant 
—methocarbamol, or Robaxin— 
was tested on patients at Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, by Dr. 
H. Francis Forsyth. He achieved 
good results nine out of ten times. 
Like carisoprodol, this drug halts 
muscular spasm. But unlike nar- 
cotics such as codeine and mor- 
phine, it does not block out all 
pain. And a new, non-narcotic pain- 
reliever, phenyramidol or Analexin, 
taken in small doses, also has been 
reported as effective and safe for 
back sufferers. 

Physical measures to reduce mus- 
cle spasm include all forms of heat 
—baths, packs, compresses, hot wa- 
ter bottles, heating pads, poultices, 
lamps and diathermy. Another tech- 
nique, cycloid massage, has been 
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found beneficial by one of the 
country’s leading authorities on 
physical medicine, Dr. William 
Bierman, consulting physiatrist at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York 
City. This method entails the use 
of a device that radiates horizontal, 
vertical and elliptical vibrations 
throughout the affected area. 
Reporting on this type of three- 
way vibration, after 18 months of 
tests on human subjects, Dr. Bier- 
man told the American Congress of 
Physical Medicine: “We have ap- 
plied cycloid massage to patients 
suffering from muscle spasm from 
various causes. In suitable cases, a 
definite lessening of the spasm oc- 
curred regularly during and im- 
mediately after the application.” 
To avoid low back pain stem- 
ming from fatigue or strain, doctors 
offer six simple rules: 
1. Posture. Train yourself to stand 
erect and walk easily. Avoid slouch- 
ing. By throwing your chest out 
and allowing the lungs to expand 
to full capacity, the heart’s work 
is unimpeded, the digestive organs 
can function without cramping— 
and chronic backache is reduced to 
a minimum. 
2. Sitting. Desk-bound workers should 
learn to sit with feet flat on the 
floor, spine straight but not rigid, 
shoulders directly over the hips. 
Otherwise backaches may result. 
Also, shift your position frequently 
to avoid cramping the muscles, and 
make sure your chair is neither too 
low nor too high. 
3. Clothes. Women’s high heels are 
hard on the back. Sling-pump or 
open-backed shoes are even worse 
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because the heel slips from side 
to side as you walk, pounding away 
at the calf muscles, which in turn 
transmit jolts to the back and thighs. 
Girls should be kept off high heels 
until their feet are fully grown. The 
feet are easily deformed in early 
years, laying the groundwork for 
backache later on. Badly fitting 
brassieres and overly tight girdles 
also can slow the circulation and 
contribute to back pain. 

4. Exercise. Get enough and get it 
regularly. In particular, children 
should get a sufficient variety of 
exercise to keep their back muscles 
strong and limber. 

5. Sleeping. Make sure you get enough 
sleep on a firm mattress. One with 
a foxhole in the middle makes the 
mucles strain all night long in an 
attempt to keep the skeleton in 
alignment. Soft mattresses are 
equally bad. 

6. Lifting. When you lift a heavy 
object, bend the knees and squat, 
keeping the back straight and let- 
ting the arms, legs and hips help 
bear the burden. Bending over from 
the waist puts all the strain on the 
lower part of the back. 

The backache has pursued man- 
kind this far and doubtless will ac- 
company us down through the 
years. But man can try to take 
better care of himself, and doctors 
—with their growing arsenal of 
equipment and better understand- 
ing of the origin of backache—can 
take better care of man, should 
trouble arise. Between the two, 
backaches can be diminished or 
even banished—if we really “put 
our backs to it.” \i 
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JAMES POLING 


Egghead-clown 
of 


the sea 


He looks like a fool, 


lives like a king, swims like a fish 
and thinks like a man 


HE INCREDIBLE DOLPHIN is dubbed the “clown of the sea” 

with some reason. A playboy at heart, when he isn’t just plain 
loafing, he engages only in making love, feasting, playing prac- 
tical jokes or frolicking with his companions. He looks a buffoon, 
with his roly-poly body, twinkling eyes, prodigious nose and 
mouth forever frozen in a broad grin. While in captivity he 
delights in zooming up from the depths to spank resting sea 
birds with his tail fluke; nipping at the fins of sleeping fish; 
50 
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and turning turtles over with his 
snout. One of his favorite sports is 
to swoop in and pluck a feather 
from the tail of a dozing gull or peli- 
can, and then either try to balance 
the feather on his nose or use it to 
initiate a game of tag in which his 
pals pursue him and try to wrest the 
trophy. Sometimes he even makes a 
game of dining—swimming into a 
school of mullet and tossing the fish 
aloft with his beak, then catching 
them in his mouth. 

But while he delights in playing 
the fool, the dolphin (erroneous- 
ly called porpoise) can be a very 
rough customer. He snaps his jaws 
like a crocodile. Even sharks and 
whales—with the single exception 
of the killer whale—know better 
than to attack him. Using his bone- 
hard snout as a lethal battering ram, 
a dolphin can easily kill a shark by 
rupturing its vulnerable liver, or a 
whale by breaking its jaw. Fisher- 
men have seen a ten-foot, 250-pound 
dolphin attack a 1,000-pound ham- 
merhead shark. When the chips are 
down our court jester is the real king 
of the sea—providing there are no 
killer whales about. 

Furthermore, he has brains. In 
fact, many scientists regard him as 
the most intelligent nonhuman beast 
on earth. Possessing as he does 
the largest brain in the animal king- 
dom and as complicated a nervous 
system as man, he can, they feel, 
throw important light on the func- 
tioning of the human mind. 

In captivity, dolphins show a clear 
understanding of spoken commands. 
They learn to play catch and to re- 
trieve thrown objects—even to toss 
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them back with surprising accuracy. 
An attendant who inadvertently 
throws them a dead fish—they pre- 
fer live ones—may get it back smack 
in the face. They can be taught 
water polo; to shoot basketballs 
through baskets; to jump through 
paper-covered hoops; to ring their 
own dinner gongs; to tow a surf- 
board and its rider. 

Even more startling than the ease 
with which they learn is the way in 
which they seem to reason things 
out. A zoologist, knowing how dol- 
phins love to have their hides 
scratched, anchored a few street 
cleaner’s brushes to some underwa- 
ter rocks. In a matter of days, every 
dolphin in the tank had recognized 
their utility and joyfully scratched 
his back and belly on the brushes. 

The dolphin’s ability to stay with 
the prow of a ship churning along 
at top speed, without making any 
apparent swimming motions, puz- 
zled scientists for years. Two years 
ago, Dr. P. F. Scholander, of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy, discovered that the dolphin 
does it by hitchhiking. He doesn’t 
race the liner. Instead, he hitches a 
ride on the vessel’s bow wave clever- 
ly letting it shove him over long dis- 
tances at no expense of energy. 

But in order to do this the dolphin 
must set his tail fluke at a 28-degree 
angle. If the dolphin were to set his 
tail at any other angle, the thrust of 
the water would not be as effective. 
Somehow he figured this out—and 
proved himself a cleverer hydrody- 
namicist than man. 

His aquatic skill is all the more 
remarkable because he is, like man, 
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a mammal, not a fish. As a mammal, 
he of course has lungs and his grace- 
ful leaps from the water are made in 
order to breathe. A dolphin who 
can’t surface at least once every six 
minutes, will drown. Dolphins know 
this, and often rush to the aid of an 
injured companion. 

Several years ago, marine biolo- 
gists off Mary Ester, Florida, acci- 
dentally stunned a dolphin when 
they exploded a stick of dynamite 
underwater. Two unhurt dolphins 
immediately put their heads under 
the flippers of their unconscious 
friend and carried him to the sur- 
face, exposing his blowhole to the air 
while theirs remained submerged. 
When they had to surface, their 
place was taken by two other dol- 
phins. The whole school stood by 
until the dazed member was fully 
recovered. 

Dolphins’ normal and abnormal 
erotic behavior parallels man’s to an 
astonishing degree. They engage in 
masturbation, homosexuality, voy- 
eurism, exhibitionism. There is at 
least one recorded case of nympho- 
mania. Satyriasis is not uncommon 
among the bulls. 

The male dolphin is the aggressor 
in the pursuit of the female, Except 
during the spring mating season, she 
plays the role of coquette. A single 
courtship can thus cover several 
hundred miles of ocean. It ends with 
the two stroking and caressing each 
other, very much like people. 

Their calf is born a year later; 
tail first, so that its head is under- 
water only for the brief time it takes 
his mother to sever the umbilical 
cord and nudge him to the surface 
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for his first breath. During birth, the 
mother is surrounded by a protec- 
tive group of dolphins, poised to 
drive off any sharks who may be at- 
tracted by her foetal blood. Should 
a shark appear, one dolphin may 
feint a frontal attack, while another 
circles to the rear, takes aim and 
rams his beak into the shark’s soft 
abdomen with lethal force. 


2 Bhgeiass the carefree life they do, 
dolphins enjoy longevity. The 
famous “Pelorus Jack,” from 1880, 
when he was first identified, until 
1912 when he disappeared at age 32, 
acted as the personal escort of every 
ship that entered Pelorus Sound, 
Cook Strait, New Zealand. New 
Zealanders grew so fond of him they 
asked their government to make him 
a national pet. And in 1904 a law 
was passed making it illegal for any 
person to take this type of dolphin in 
the waters of Cook Strait. But a 
few years later, a passenger on the 
S.S. Penguin took a shot at “Pelorus 
Jack.” He was never again seen by 
passengers or crew on the S.S. Pen- 
guin’s subsequent voyages. 
However, a few years later, at the 
same spot, the S.S. Penguin foun- 
dered and sank with a heavy loss of 
life. Ironically, had Jack been 
around to pilot the ship on its fatal 
voyage it might never have gone on 
the rocks. Dolphins are infallible 
navigators. They locate underwater 
obstacles by sending out ultrasonic 
“beeps” and picking up the echoes 
like the Navy’s sonar detection sys- 
tem. Thus, a dolphin can “see” in 
the water even in complete darkness. 
In a series of experiments in 1958 
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Dr. W. N. Kellogg, of Florida State 
University’s Marine Laboratories, 
found that the dolphin’s “sonar” 
was far more sensitive than its man- 
made counterpart. Dolphins can 
emit and hear sounds two full oc- 
taves above the sound threshold 
for man. Kellogg’s dolphins reacted 
at once to a single BB pellet tossed 
into their 55x 70-foot tank. If an 
object was quietly lowered into the 
tank, the dolphins picked it up with- 
in ten to 15 seconds. 

Thirty-six metal posts and a clear 
Plexiglas panel, invisible in water, 
were set up in the tank to form an 
obstacle course. The dolphins navi- 
gated the crowded tank at top speed, 
even in the dark, without ever col- 
liding with the obstacles. Their 
sonar was found to be so precise 
that they could tell through 20 feet 
of muddy water whether a fish was 
worth eating. 

The dolphins’ ultrasonic “beeps,” 
plus a multitude of sounds discern- 
ible to the human ear, are produced 
by one of the most complicated voice 
boxes in the animal kingdom. Be- 
cause of it, some scientists think 
dolphins may be the only creatures 
other than man capable of transmit- 
ting complicated ideas by a kind of 
speech. Their “language” is made 
up of chirps, grunts, whimpers, 
barks, squeals, snorts and clucks. A 
male uses a distinctive yelp to sum- 
mon a particular female. 

Dr. John C. Lilly, a neurophysi- 
ologist, turned to dolphins when he 
found ordinary laboratory animals 
too stupid for his needs. He was 
exploring the brain centers that 


produce fear, pleasure, pain, etc., 
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to understand their relationship to 
human emotions in health and sick- 
ness. In the course of his work, he 
planted electrodes in the pleasure 
centers of several dolphins’ brains, 
and taught them to close a switch 
that sent a feeble pulse of electricity 
through the electrodes thus produc- 
ing a pleasurable sensation. The 
dolphins learned to close the switch 
in one to five tries; where it took 
chimpanzees, probably the brightest 
nonhuman land animals, dozens of 
tries to learn the trick. 

But what particularly intrigued 
Dr. Lilly was the way a dolphin who 
had been pleasurably stimulated 
would tell him about it with “a 
large repertory of assorted whistles, 
Bronx cheers and impolite noises.” 
Yet if the doctor cut off the current, 
the dolphin would scold him. “Once 
I talked back to a scolding dolphin,” 
Dr. Lilly says, “and he mimicked 
my voice so well my wife began to 
laugh. Then he imitated her laugh.” 

On another occasion, the electri- 
cal equipment with which he was 
stimulating a dolphin broke down. 
His tape recorder kept running, 
however, and when he replayed the 
tape he heard himself say “three 
hundred and twenty-three,” calling 
off the footage of the tape. Then, 
to his astonishment, he heard the 
dolphin repeat his words in a flat 
falsetto! 

Dr. Lilly is now making an inten- 
sive study of the sounds made by 
the dolphin. He feels that one day 
it may be possible to teach a dolphin 
human speech. 

To date, Dr. Lilly has captured on 
tape only one dolphin phrase he can 
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translate, the high-pitched squeal 
used as an S.O.S. or distress call. 
When he played the phrase back to 
his captive dolphins they rushed to 
the scene in search of a friend in 
need of help. But when he replayed 
the recorded S.O.S. they ignored it. 
Having heard it once, they seemed 
to know that it was phony. 

Dr. Lilly has now put in six years 
with his dolphins. “In that time,” he 


says, “I’ve punched holes in their 
heads, stuck wires in their brains 
and squirted them with electricity. 
But they’ve always treated me with 
kindness, gentleness, even love.” 

For that matter, there’s no record 
of dolphins ever mistreating a hu- 
man being. Living the happy care- 
free life they do, they can afford to be 
gentle with us poor problem-ridden 
humans. They’ve got it made. 
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BY GRAHAM FISHER 


cockney 
diamond 
king 


Fiamboyant Barney Barnato, 


acrobat turned tycoon, stood 
South Africa on its ear 


HE HOLE in the yellow South 

African earth grew steadily 
deeper as the sweating natives 
heaved and strained at their picks 
and shovels. Up top, as the digging 
progressed, the stocky, red-faced 
young roughneck impatiently twirled 
the waxed ends of his mustache. 

For Barney Barnato, it was the 
biggest gamble of his life. Every cent 
he could scrape together was in- 
vested in that hole. If the gamble 
failed, he was a broken man. 

Now the pickaxes rang on blue 
crystalline rock. Barney called the 
work to a halt and ordered a sample 
basket of dirt and rock to be passed 
up. With unsteady fingers, he 
washed and sifted the contents—and 
pitched them aside in dismay. The 
digging continued, the sun grew 
hotter and the hole went deeper. 
More samples were passed up— 
and flung aside. 

Then, suddenly, Barney stiffened. 
His hands trembled so much he 
could hardly control them as the 
sun’s rays brought an answering 
glitter from tiny objects which lay in 
his roughened palm. They were small 
—pitifully small—but they were 
diamonds! “Dig, men,” roared Bar- 
ney in his thick cockney accent. “Dig 
as you’ve never dug before.” 

The hole went deeper; the dia- 
monds got bigger. Five carats . . . ten 
carats...100 carats... 300 carats. . . 

“Blimey!” yelled Barney, jumping 
with delight. “I’ve done it!” At 23, 
the impoverished little cockney from 
London’s East End was suddenly on 
his way to becoming one of the rich- 
est men in the world. 

Barney Barnato was born Barnett 
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Isaacs, the son of a Jewish family 
living in the gray “ghetto” of Lon- 
don’s Whitechapel. His upbringing 
was rough and tough. He was at 
work by the time he was 13, running 
errands for a storekeeper. As a side 
line, he became one of the clowns 
in a local circus, and later joined up 
with his brother, Harry, in an acro- 
batic vaudeville act, the Barnatos. 
The act flopped. It was around the 
time of the first big diamond strike 
at Kimberley, and Harry, hoping 
for a quick fortune, set sail for 
Africa. Two years later, in 1873, 
Barney, then 20, went to join him. 


Arriving at Cape Town, he was' 


dismayed to find that the coach trip 
to the diggings cost $120. Unable to 
pay, he walked the 600 miles in 60 
days, living on oatmeal and sun- 
dried meat. By the time he reached 
Kimberley, the big strike had almost 
petered out. Every inch of the yellow 
ground of Kimberley had _ been 


sifted and sifted again. 

But Barney had no money to pay 
his fare home. So he stayed on, 
hawking suspenders, pencils and 
writing paper for a few cents to 
buy food. He became a diamond 
peddler, eating, sleeping and work- 
ing in the rickety, candle-lit hut 
which served as his office. His deal- 
ings brought him very little money, 
but they taught him a lot about dia- 
monds. He studied mining, rock 
strata, and came up with a theory 
(which he kept shrewdly to himself) 
that there were more diamonds 500 
feet down in the blue clay which ran 
beneath the yellow topsoil. 

He saved every cent he could get 
and bought four discarded claims, 
hired native Kaffirs and began work 
on his big hole. 

When word spread that Barney 
had struck pay dirt, Kimberley had 
its second big diamond rush. Almost 
overnight it was wilder, rougher, 


Trumpets heralded Barney’s monogrammed coach in Cape Town’s booming streets. 
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tougher, bawdier than ever before, 
a free-spending frontier town jam- 
packed with adventurers from all 
parts of the world. 

It was just the life for the little 
roughneck from London’s East End. 
He bought up every claim he could 
acquire, sinking deeper and deeper 
holes in search of bigger and bigger 
diamonds. He used part of his new- 
found wealth to start a race track— 
and got his money back several times 
over from the betting setup he con- 
trolled. He gave Kimberley its first 
ramshackle theater, strutting the 
stage himself in the plays he pre- 
sented. In London, he founded the 
firm of Barnato Brothers, Diamond 
Dealers and Financiers. In Africa, 
his Barnato Diamond Mining Co.— 
later renamed Kimberley Central— 
became almost the richest there was. 


But a rival was crossing his path 
—the stiff, hollow-cheeked, enig- 
matic figure of Cecil Rhodes, the 
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English parson’s son who was secre- 
tary, and later chairman, of the De 
Beers diamond syndicate. 

To Rhodes, diamonds were only 
a means to an end, and the end 
was a dream of seeing all South 
Africa (then settled by Dutch 
farmers) united into one British- 
dominated nation with unlimited 
wealth at its command. 

In pursuit of his dream, Rhodes 
was all set to buy up a French dia- 
mond concern ranking second only 
to Barney’s giant Kimberley enter- 
prise. His offer of $4,200,000 was on 
the point of being accepted when 
Barney intervened with a counter- 
offer of $5,100,000. 

Rhodes rushed to Kimberley for 
a showdown. “Withdraw your offer 
and I’ll write you a check for what- 
ever you think you’re losing.” 

It was one of Rhodes’ few mis- 
takes. Barney was not a man to be 
bought off. Battle was joined to de- 
cide whether the cold, austere 
Rhodes or the grinning, burly Bar- 
ney should control Africa’s diamond 
industry. Behind the scenes, Rhodes 
began buying every share he could 
get in Kimberley Central. The price 
of the shares rocketed. When they 
were 350 percent above their origi- 
nal value, Barney struck back. 

He began unloading diamonds by 
the hundred at knockdown prices. 
Rhodes knew that De Beers had to 
do the same to stay in business. 
Down and down went the value of 
the precious stones until they 
reached an all-time low of $3 a 
carat. Both outfits were facing ruin 
unless they came to terms. When the 
two men met again in Barney’s 
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crudely built office in Kimberley, 
Rhodes kept his checkbook firmly in 
his pocket. 

This time his weapon was to be 
flattery. Implying that his own 
mines could never match the output 
of Barney’s, he said wistfully that he 
had never had the opportunity to 
run his hands through “a whole 
bucketful” of diamonds. 

Barney, unable to resist the temp- 
tation to sliow off, disappeared and 
returned momentarily dragging the 
answer to Rhodes’ wish—a whole 
bucketful of diamonds. Rhodes, 
properly impressed, eagerly fingered 
the glittering mass of stones. “Only 
you could produce something like 
this, Barney,” he said. Then pausing, 
he made the move he had come to 
make. “If only the two of us could 
get together.” He looked at Barney. 
“You’d be the biggest shareholder 
of the biggest diamond combine in 
the world. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t be Life Governor. You 
could have a seat in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, too. I’ll see you’re elected.” 

“I suppose you can’t get me 
elected to the Kimberley Club,” said 
Barney, cynically. For all his wealth, 
the socially exclusive Kimberley 
Club had so far kept its doors closed 
to the onetime circus clown. 

“Yes, I can do that, too,” Rhodes 
promised. 

That seemed to clinch matters. 
“You've got yourself a deal,” Barney 
said as he grandly hoisted the bucket 
of diamonds and swung it toward 
Rhodes. “Here,” he said, “we'll carry 
it together.” And the partnership 
became a reality as wide-eyed citi- 
zens came spilling out of their shacks 
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to watch the two giants of the 
African diamond industry march 
down the street lugging the treasure- 
filled bucket between them. 

Barney had come a long way since 
he first hit Kimberley, hungry and 
almost penniless. Now, at 35, on 
amalgamation with Rhodes, he was 
South Africa’s first millionaire, his 
Kimberley holdings valued at over 
$14,000,000. 

Rhodes kept his word. He got 
Barney into the snobbish Kimberley 
Club, helped him get elected to the 
Cape Parliament. Now the ex-clown 
had his own private circus. He rode 
around in a monogrammed coach, 
accompanied by footmen and postil- 
ions in green and gold, flanked by 
six scarlet-coated huntsmen who 
heralded his arrival on their hunt- 
ing horns. 

Then came news that gold had 
been discovered on the Rand. In No- 
vember 1888, Barney arrived in Jo- 
hannesburg. By the end of January 
he owned five gold-mining com- 
panies and three big real-estate con- 
cerns. He owned the city’s water sup- 
ply and controlled the Johannesburg 
Stock Market. Architects and build- 
ers were at work on the big office 
block and huge covered market he 
planned for the city center. 

He was now boss of a vast finan- 
cial empire worth close to $360,000,- 
000. In London, hostesses competed 
to have the slum boy as their guest. 
But Barney never pretended to be 
other than a rough, tough, self-made 
man. Once a woman asked him at 
a dinner at the plush Savoy Hotel 
whether or not he had actually 
been a clown. Barney, always a man 
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of action, responded typically. He 
took off his coat, got up and walked 
around the table on his hands. 

He was in London when the abor- 
tive Rhodes-backed Jameson Raid 
failed to overthrow the Boer Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal. The Boers, 
in retaliation, arrested 63 members 
of Jameson’s Reform Committee, 
Barney’s nephew, Solly Joel, among 
them. Four were sentenced to death, 
including John Hays Hammond, the 
great American engineer Barney 
had brought to the gold fields. Bar- 
ney immediately returned to South 
Africa and went to see the Boers’ 
leader, Paul Kruger. 

Barney threatened to ruin the 
economy of the area by liquidating 
his properties and firing the more 
than 100,000 people who were work- 
ing for him unless Kruger freed his 
prisoners. Thinking Barnato was 
bluffing, the Boer leader took no 
action. Coolly Barney advertised the 
sale and liquidation of his proper- 
ties, and the stunned Kruger capitu- 
lated, freeing some prisoners and 
easing the lot of others. 

It was too late to do anything 
about the advertisements, however; 
and Barney sold his properties at a 
$9,000,000 loss. Substantial though 
the loss was, he could stand it better 
than the thought that men like 
Rhodes, whom he considered his 
friends, had plotted the Jameson 
Raid behind his back. 

But Barney was no longer an 
easygoing youngster who could dis- 
miss such things with a shrug of the 
shoulder. They stayed in his mind, 
pin-pricks of worry which grew 
and grew—the makings of tragedy. 
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He long had been working him- 
self to death. Drink, the habit of 
pioneer days, and insomnia, the 
price of wrath, were doing him in. 
Barney now began to worry about 
everything. Most of all, he worried 
about the future—the widening gulf 
between the British and the Afri- 
kaners which was so soon to lead to 
the Boer War. 

A heavy drinker by habit he was 
carrying it to the extreme, consum- 
ing bottles at a time and becoming 
sodden and phlegmatic. He still 
talked loudly and non-stop, but in 
such a torrent of words that people 
had difficulty understanding him. 

The final crack-up came quickly. 
Mental disorder set in. Friends 
found him searching his rooms fe- 
verishly for nonexistent diamonds. 
Business associates came upon him 
at his desk, busily counting stacks of 
money which were there only in his 
imagination. 

He was now half out of his mind, 
jabbering incoherently, raving about 
imagined disasters, and running 
through the streets screaming that 
he was being pursued. 

His physicians counseled rest and 
relaxation, a long sea voyage. So 
Barney set sail again for London 
with the object of attending the Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebrations of Queen 
Victoria. He sailed on the Scot, in 
company with Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. 
As the days passed, the voyage 
seemed to benefit him. His health 
improved, he slept better and he 
recovered something of his old sense 
of humor. 

A few weeks before his 45th birth- 
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day he was lounging on the deck of 
the Scot with his nephew, Solly Joel. 
It was June 14, 1897. Four more 
days and they would be in London. 
It was also, curiously enough, the 
anniversary of the date on which 
Solly and the others had been freed 
by Paul Kruger. 

Barney asked what time it was. 
And when Solly told him it was 13 
minutes past three, Barney made a 
dash for the ship’s rail. Solly grabbed 


him, but his uncle jerked himself 


over into the sea. A ship’s officer 
dived in after him. 

A lifeboat was launched. It re- 
turned with two motionless fig- 
ures lying in the stern. Artificial 
respiration was tried and the of- 
ficer came round. But the fabulous 
Barney Barnato—South Africa’s 
King of Diamonds—was dead, 
victim of that same feverish, 
driving energy which had carried 
him from the London slums to 
a millionaire’s office in Johan- 


free, mounted the rail and plunged _ nesburg. ii 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS 


THE NIGHT LIFE in Novgorod, Russia, consists of an 
outdoor pavilion in the Communist Park for Rest and 
Recreation, where couples dance in their overcoats. 
While visiting there, a bushy-haired piano player asked 
me if I could hum some new American tunes. He said 
he was tired of playing Over the Rainbow, memorized 
from the Wizard of Oz. Obligingly, I hummed God Bless 
America while he wrote down the notes. Then off he 
went to play it—and, presumably, he is playing it still. 


—PHILIP CLARKE (Quote) 


PAT AND MIKE were having a heated argument as to 
which of them could withstand Dublin’s St. Patrick’s 
Day parade the best the following day. Mike eventually 
bet that he could out-march Pat even with beans in his 
shoes. So the next day they started out together, Pat 
watching Mike keep up with him all the way. Half 
way through the parade he could stand it no longer 
and asked, “Mike, didn’t you put beans in your shoes?” 
“Sure I did,” replied Mike, “but I cooked them first.” 


—MRS. DORIS E. HORSTMANSHOF 


OVER THE story of that former schoolteacher who be- 
came a strip-teaser, a West Coast paper had this head- 
line: “Teacher's New Line: Reeling and Writhing and 
Rhythmic Tricks.” 


— GEORGE A. MAYERCHAK 
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marital maze 


HE DISTRICT ATTORNEY was cross-examining the defendant. 
f “And after you had poisoned the coffee and your husband sat 

at the breakfast table partaking of the fatal dosage, didn’t you 
feel any qualms? Didn’t you feel the slightest pity for him?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “There was just one moment when I sort 
of felt sorry for him.” 

“When was that?” 

“When he asked for a second cup!” —w. 5. BEAVER 


IFE TO HUSBAND: “You'd think they’d make credit cards of 
sturdier material—this is the third I’ve worn out this year.” 
—-LEO GAREL (Christian Science Monitor) 


culty adjusting to a life of elegance. After the first dinner in 

their new 25-room mansion, the husband turned to his wife and 
asked, “Shall we have our after-dinner coffee in the library?” 

“It’s too late,” she replied. “The library closes at six.” = —evaw mau 


ie NOUVEAU RICHE manufacturer and his wife were having diffi- 


FELLOW WAS endeavoring to borrow some money from a friend. 
The friend wanted to know why he didn’t use his own money, 
and the fellow explained that everything he had was in a joint 

account. “But you can draw money from a joint account,” volun- 

teered his friend. 
“Not this joint account,” explained the financially destitute hus- 
band. “Our joint account is in the name of my wife and her mother.” 
——-MARCIA KENNEDY 


client on the stand. “Now as I understand it,” he said sym- 

pathetically, “every night when you returned from work, instead 
of having your wife alone and awaiting you, you found a different 
man hiding in the closet?” 

“Yes. That’s right.” 

“And this, of course, caused you untold anguish and unhappiness, 
did it not?” 

“Of course it did,” came the hurt reply. “I never had any room 
to hang up my clothes!” CYNTHIA BAKER 


(‘! ATTORNEY FOR the complainant in the divorce case put his 
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After a century, our saddest 
war aches in the nation’s 


memory. Confirming the Union, 
it fouled the morning 

dream of the new world with 
brothers’ blood. These 

pictures show a citizen’s war, 


a homemade war, a a 
war of passion and belief. 

What tore the nation in 

two tore families and individuals 
apart. A side was 

defeated, but no side won. 


TEXT BY WALLACE STEGNER 
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FIGHTERS, PLOTTERS 
This was.a war 

fought hy volunteer and 
conscript, black 

and white, resolute 
freediman and 

scared recruit; tought 
also in mad 

MAYS hy ASSASSINS and 
plotte rs such as 

Lewis Thornton Powell, 
alias Lewis Payne 
(right) who terribly 
battered Secretary 
Seward and wounded 
thirec PUrsHers 

while his 

accomplice, Jolin. Wilke S 
Booth, murdered 

the qe atest man of 

hi is generation, 
Strangers, brothers, 
enennrire 8. the vahant 

the fearful, 

the fanatic: Americans. 
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THEIR FIRST RIGHT... 
“Tf slaves will make good soldiers,” said 
a Southern spokesman, “owr whole 


am theory of slavery is wrong.” The South 


armed no slaves until the desperate 

days of March 1865, a month before Lee’s 
surrender. The North armed freedmen 
early, and making good soldiers, 

they disproved the slaveholder’s faith. 

But also, and fatefully, they 

demonstrated themselves to be inseparably 
a part of the civilization that had 

a enslaved them: they, too, were American. The 
first right enjoyed by black men in 

this society was to join tn the terrible 
grapple of American against American. 

| Emancipated into war, firing through the 
| gray battle smoke of Shiloh or 

Antietam or Atlanta, they might by fortune 
kill ancther black man—some 

body servant or teamster, cousin or brother, 
father or friend—and so learn from 

their masters and emancipators to temper 
their citizenship in blood. 
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THE NOBLE AND THE VILE 
Like all wars, it brought 
out the full human 

range from heroic and noble 
to cowardly and viie. On 

the fringes of the armies, 
guerrillas and border 
rufians—Quantrills, 
Jameses. In uniform, a 
measure of human weakness 
—the timid, the ambitious 
and the crooked. 

Citizen armies devised 
harsh punishments for 
offenders; the shaved head, 
the shameful sign, 


the scornful drumming out 


of camp, the curses 

or the silence of men who, 
because they fought 

a fraternal war, had need 
to depend on comrades. 








A HOLY CONVICTION 
Out of the faces of a 
slave family, one 
family, but with many 
shades of skin, 

stares the real cause 
of the war. Shall we 
speak with scholars 

of Union or 


secession, industry 


or cotton? Then why 
that savage tearing 

of throats? Rooted in 
cherished plantation 
soil, close as blood, men 
fought to preserve 

or destroy black slavery 
with a holy conviction. 
All else that divided North 
and South could 

have been compromised; 
slavery could not. 


























OUTRAGEOUS PARODY 

In periods of rest, when 
McClellan stalled or Lee 
maneuvered, war seemed 
an outing with the 

boys, an outrageous parody. 
The battle fury, the 

rush of slanted flags, the 
sprawled bodies in 

gray or blue among the 
ferns or behind stone 
walls, the field hosyitals 
piled unth limbs, 

the gangrenous prisoners 
exchanged from 

Libby or Andersonville, 
were all a bad dream. Pass 
the bottle. What? 

All gone? Scoundrel, with 
my sword of lath, 


I will slice your gizzard! 
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South smoked in hi wake Horn 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, 

and from Atlanta. to the sea. The 
song they mate of his 

march was @ hym tof liberation—and 
a yell of triumphant looting. 


He made one jaw of ‘the nutcracker 
that pinched Richmond < 

and ended the war. No knightly 
cavalier, this: a face oe 
fierce and terrible, sad a8 ¢ iy y the 
terrible can be. A: warrior iy: . = 
aghooe only cure for” ee 














RUINED PAST, TURBULENT FUTURE 

The Southern cities are long ago rebuilt in 
beauty, but the dark and enigmatic 

figures who in 1865 crouched, violently set 
free, among the Greek Revival ruins 

are waiting still. What the war did not solve, 
a century of conflict has not solved. 

The issue is still the same, but might is . 
disarmed, and right, on both sides, 

contends for thé final victory of conscience. iw 





























HE AFTER-DARK WORLD of Peter, 
aged nine, is peopled with won- 
der and adventure. During the day 
his room is a reasonably large cell 
in which chaos prevails. Several 
pairs of shoes, not always mated, are 
scattered across the floor. Dozens of 
other objects, hanging from bed- 
posts and lamp shades, constitute a 
filing system beyond the ken of 
grownups, very much as the world 
of physicists is not the world of the 
average man. 

It is after Peter has gone to bed, 
though, that his room takes on a 
curious aspect, not by reason of its 
disorder but because unfamiliar ob- 
jects appear, new locales are born, 
creatures lacking life in the daytime 
assume a nocturnal existence and 
exotic voices rise in the darkness. 

Almost immediately after Peter 
has said his prayers there will be his 
cry from the dark for a glass of 
water. The water, understand, is not 
really water; it is an elixir that Peter 
requires to maintain him through 
the long night of excitement. 

When I walk through his shad- 
owed room, I, too, am surrounded 
by gates that lead to enchantment. 
Once when I switched on the light 
Peter was appalled. “You might kill 
Them,” he said, annoyed but patient. 
“You mustn’t turn on the light after 
I’ve come to bed. It frightens Them 
and spoils everything and changes 
everything.” 

So I cross his room without light 
and, if I step on what would appear 
to be an encyclopedia, Peter will as- 
sure me it is nothing of the sort. It 
is a little space ship that has just 
landed from the moon, carrying al- 
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most invisible creatures whom I 
must not disturb. 

A coat that hangs from the wall 
lamp is not what I think it is. It is 
the gear of an astronaut who, when 
I leave the room, may take off for 
Mars or Venus. 

Grandpa’s old walking stick lean- 
ing against the bed is now the sword 
of a valiant who may go back any 
moment (if I am not around) to the 
world of beauty and chivalry. 

The enormous stack of books and 
magazines I almost fall over is a 
worthy fort being prepared for a 
siege by the Indians and if I topple 
it a continent may be lost and his- 
tory altered. 

The halo of light reflected from 
a metal toy in the corner must not 
be altered by removing the toy, for 
the light is not a reflection, but the 
spirit of a lovely princess—enchanted 
for the moment—ready to be re- 
leased by Peter’s night-time derring- 
do. (This princess is much more 
amenable than the chubby girl he 
walks to school with, who never 
shares her candy bar with him. ) 

The door, half-ajar, that I once 
mistakenly closed, does not lead in- 
to Peter’s closet, it leads under- 
ground. There, around a circular 
table, all scores with teachers, par- 
ents, policemen and cranky cats are 
settled by Peter and a group of ex- 
tremely tiny but very wise persons. 
Peter is fortunate to be able to 
consort with them for, as he noted, 
no one above the ground would 
treat him with half the seriousness. 

And so, surrounding Peter in the 
night are balloons to take him above 
the world or wings to help him fly 
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by himself if he prefers a more 
exciting and accurate method of 
travel. There are swords and guns 
and magic cloaks (cloaks that I 
often have mistaken for the window 
draperies). There are spirits and 
magiciauis and elves who, to the 
uninitiated, often take the form 
of storm boots or dictionaries or 
basketballs. 

There is also music. Peter’s mother 
and I may hear the wind or the 
sound of train whistles or the cat. 
We may detect the hissing of steam 
or the patter of rain. But to Peter 
these sounds are an orchestra whose 
harmony is the background for 
many romantic excursions. The rain 
is a song sung by the enchanted 
princess or by an ancient wizard. 
The steam talks in a language only 
the scholarly Peter can translate. It 
warns, it scolds, it prophesies and it 
reveals secrets to Peter. 

Thus does Peter prepare himself 
for the future, with all sorts of 
friendly forces and only a few dan- 
gerous ones to influence him after 
dark. What a shame if he had to 
learn about the universe from the 
dull crowd of grownups! 

Now and then, of course, Peter’s 
nightly adventures are exhausting, 
his efforts violent and his activity 
wearing. 

Only yesterday he ambled to the 
breakfast table tousled, sleepy-eyed 
and grim. 

“You look tired, Peter,” his moth- 
er said sympathetically. 

Peter half-opened his eyes. “I 
know,” he replied with a sigh. “I 
went all the way to Mars last night.” 

I did not scoff. ‘iv 
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He gave up the cello to make music with Garbo, Harlow, 
Ava and Lana; couldn't act much, 
but is the longest-lasting lover of them all 


N BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, a musically inclined high school boy, 

improbably named Spangler Arlington Brough, once decided 
to give up the saxophone and banjo to study the cello. Spangler’s 
cello studies never made him a cellist, but did lead indirectly to 
his becoming a movie actor—Robert Taylor. ™ Over the next 
quarter of a century—although he wasn’t much of an actor— 
he became the most durable and one of the most highly paid 
screen lovers of all time. From Garbo and Harlow to Ava Gardner 
and Elizabeth Taylor, and including Myrna Loy, Irene Dunne, 
Joan Crawford, Hedy Lamarr, Vivien Leigh, Katharine Hepburn, 
Lana Turner, Deborah Kerr, Greer Garson and Julie London, 
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to name a few—Taylor wooed them all. Today he is starring 
for the second year on the A.B.C. television network in Robert 
Taylor in The Detectives. HH Despite this long career of filmed 
romance and, currently, adventure, Robert Taylor is probably the 
least known of the big stars. Partly, this might be attributed to 
an innate mildness which keeps him out of newsworthy scrapes; 
partly from a deep-seated modesty that makes it impossible for 
him to believe that anything he does off-screen is worthy of 
notice. HM His reticence also stems from self-consciousness 
about his appearance developed when his widow-peaked profile 
and full face first shone from the screen. He looked the smooth 
lady-killer so perfectly that even some of the female fans reacted 
resentfully. This got back to him but there was little he could do 
about it. “One thing was sure,” he said recently, looking out on 
the 113-acre ranch where he lives not far from Beverly Hills, “I 
knew it wasn’t about to drive me out of the money I could make 
in the movies—not with my father’s Pennsylvania Dutch heri- 
tage!” M Taylor still cringes at what happened to him in 
Washington, D.C. when he was a young star. He was eating 
alone in a restaurant there when he noticed a matronly lady 
standing next to his table. “Oh, Mr. Taylor!” she cried, “I think 
you’re the handsomest man in the world!” Taylor paled, got up 
and walked out, leaving his meal unfinished. # On his way to 
star in A Yank at Oxford in England, he picked an unfortunate 
morning to detrain in New York. The previous evening novelist 
Ernest Hemingway had slugged—and been slugged by—critic 
Max Eastman over an Eastman statement that Hemingway had 
“false hair” on his chest. The story was on the front pages. 
@ “Have you got any hair on your chest, Mr. Taylor?” asked 
an inspired reporter, as Taylor stepped off the train. MM For 
perhaps the first time in his life Taylor lost control of himself, 
and swung at the newsman. As hairy-chested as the next man, 
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he also swings about as wildly. He 
was separated from the reporter 
without damage to either party. 
That afternoon’s papers really hurt 
him, though. They decided—on 
the front pages—that as a pugilist 
he was more funny than ferocious. 
The stories were picked up world- 
wide and, by the time Taylor ar- 
rived in London, columnist Louella 
Parsons noted that “poor Robert 
Taylor is going to try and make a 
comeback with his English picture.” 
His only comfort was that groups 
of English girls forced their way 
into his hotel and a half-dozen even 
got into his room. Taylor was 
grateful for the compliment. 
Except for his marriage to and 
divorce from Barbara Stanwyck, he 
never made the front page again 
with his personal affairs. During 
the war he quietly joined the USS. 
Navy and logged 2,500 hours as a 
flying instructor. When he married 
Ursula Thiess, a young German 
actress, the ceremony took place on 
a cabin cruiser in the middle of 
Jackson Lake, Wyoming. There 
were no reporters within 50 miles. 
Taylor was born 49 years ago in 
tiny Filley, Nebraska (Pop. 149— 
1960 Census). His father, a grain 
merchant, discovered his wife had 
heart disease, and decided to help 
her by studying medicine. He earned 
his degree, and practiced in Crete, 
Nebraska. Taylor can’t remember 
his parents ever quarreling. Dr. 
Brough forbade his wife heavy tasks 
and laundered the family wash at 
his office. Mrs. Brough is living to- 
day. Dr. Brough died 28 years ago, a 
comparatively young man. 
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Taylor entered Doane College in 
Crete, majoring in medicine and 
economics and studying music un- 
der Professor Herbert Gray. When 
Professor Gray transferred to Po- 
mona College in California, about 
30 miles from Hollywood, Taylor 
followed, lugging his cello. It was 
a fateful decision, since it was at 
Pomona that he went out for school 
theatricals. 

“I wasn’t stage-struck,” Taylor 
recalls. “It was just that I was 
lonesome and thought I would 
meet more girls that way .. . a little 
idea that certainly worked out.” 

He had looks and a good timbre 
to his voice but was otherwise un- 
impressive. He also had a distress- 
ing tendency to rephrase his lines 
into a combination of western and 
Pennsylvania Dutch (inherited from 
his father) idiom. 

One night in a school perform- 
ance he was supposed to pluck an 
artificial rose and cry out, “Oh! 
Prickly thing!” He grabbed care- 
lessly and pierced his finger on a 
pin. “Dammen it all to hell!” he 
yelled, going Dutch. 

Out in the audience a half-asleep 
man stirred. He was the late Ben 
Piazza, talent scout for M-G-M. 
Up to then he had been unmoved 
by what he later described as Tay- 
lor’s “slick pan.” Now he caught a 
flicker of fire behind the facade. He 
kept an eye on the boy, and, after 
Taylor graduated, signed him to a 
movie contract at $35 a week. 

When Taylor was christened 
Spangler Arlington Brough, a fam- 
ily friend predicted, “He'll never 
live to maturity with that tag!” The 
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prophet was correct. Ida Kover- 
man, executive secretary of Louis 
B. Mayer, then head of M-G-M 
Studios, conjured up the name of 
Robert Taylor. 

So he became Robert Taylor on 
the M-G-M roster of actors. He 
stayed on the payroll for 24 years, 
the longest acting term contract in 
Hollywood’s history, exceeding even 
that of the late “King” Clark Gable. 

But Taylor’s beginning gave no 
hint of his staying power. Platinum- 
haired Jean Harlow said his love- 
making in Personal Property (1936) 
amounted to no more than “gawk- 
ing at me.” Irene Dunne completely 
outshone him and nearly smote him 
dumb with her regality and her 
$125,000 salary for their picture, 
Magnificent Obsession (1935) . Tay- 
lor was getting a steady $85 a week. 
It was “no contest” as to who got the 
best camera angles when he co- 
starred with Joan Crawford in The 
Gorgeous Hussy. “But it was Garbo 
who gave me my first real education 
in acting,” he said recently, with a 
wry laugh. 

“When shooting started on Ca- 
mille,’ he recollects, “Garbo had 
nothing to say to her Armand 
(me) that wasn’t to be spoken in 
front of the camera. This went on 
for six weeks, and I started stum- 
bling around, because I felt she dis- 
approved of me. She wouldn’t even 
acknowledge my presence off the 
set. I was miserable because of 
her dismissal of me as a person. 

“Then one morning she smiled at 
me. Not only that—she said, ‘Hello, 
Bob,’ in that husky, intimate voice 
she usually reserved for the chaise- 
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longue scenes. I practically fell over 
myself getting to my place along- 
side her. And from then on I was 
an awakened man—and an awak- 
ened actor. 

“It got so that while waiting for 
new setups, Garbo didn’t retire to 
her dressing room alone, but spent 
the time with me. On location in 
Griffith Park, we went for walks in 
the woods, holding hands. 

“When the final scene was shot 
and the director, George Cukor, 
waved his satisfaction, I turned 
eagerly to Garbo but she was al- 
ready walking away. I called to 
her but she took no notice. And 
although we both worked in the 
same studio for a couple of years 
more, I never saw her again!” 

Taylor hypothesizes: “As Armand 
I was a dead weight in front of the 
camera and Garbo figured that I 
could use some real-life stimulation. 
Once the picture was finished . . . 
so was I.” 

Taylor met Barbara Stanwyck at 
a Hollywood party hosted by Zeppo 
Marx. Seated beside her at dinner 
he found no words to say but when 
the music started they danced— 
every dance. Taylor knew he 
wanted to see her again and man- 
aged to blurt out a request for a 
date. She hesitated and he was 
sure he had been presumptuous. 
Actually Stanwyck was not certain 
she was ready for a public appear- 
ance after her recent divorce from 
Frank Fay. She suggested that Tay- 
lor dine at her house. 

Taylor came to dinner and stayed 
to admire. He found Miss Stan- 
wyck fascinating, both as a woman 
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and an actress. She had danced in 
night clubs, acted in the legitimate 
theater. She knew show business— 
and he didn’t. 

He sat at her feet—and she 
coached him, evaluated scripts and 
gave him acting tips it would have 
taken him years to learn. A year 
after they met Taylor telephoned 
her from England and proposed. 
Stanwyck accepted but they were 
not to marry for two years. 

“The studio scared me out of it,” 
he said, shamefaced, rubbing a day- 
old black beard. “The front office’s 
unwritten rule was that a star either 
got married and divorced with dis- 
patch or stayed single. Barbara 
was hurt but she understood my 
fear of slipping. A man has to 
make a living and I couldn’t do 
anything except act. I shouldn’t 
have had any qualms. My biggest 
successes actually came after we 
got married.” 

Taylor was 28 and Stanwyck 32 
when they were wed in San Diego 
one minute after the end of May 
13, 1939. The marriage lasted nearly 
12 years. “You could say,” he of- 
fered, “that our profession, which 
brought us together, also helped 
separate us.” 

Stanwyck is happiest near the 
studios and gets all her traveling in 
movie location trips. For Taylor 
acting has been a living, but not 
the direct source of his day-to-day 
satisfactions: “When I got the 
money to live like I wanted to, I 
turned to the outdoors. I learned 
to fly in 1940, bought me a plane, 
and flew where I wanted—usually 
fishing or hunting.” 
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Stanwyck went along a few times 
but was bored. When Taylor wasn’t 
away on movie location (which she 
forgave) he was as likely to be 
shooting game in Northern Canada 
or Mexico—and this she resented. 
But it was when he was making 
Quo Vadis in Italy that trouble 
broke out. He was away too long 
—seven months in Rome—and talk 
drifted back linking him to an 
Italian beauty. 

The signorina was Lia di Leo. 
Stanwyck flew to Rome, saw for 
herself and had a conference with 
her husband. 

“We came to a realization that 
it was no go,” is the only comment 
he will make of that meeting. 

Her suit for divorce was granted 
in 1951. He gave her their $100,- 
000 Brentwood mansion and 15 per- 
cent of his net earnings during her 
lifetime or until she remarried. Stan- 
wyck was candid about her heart- 
break. “Why pretend?” she was 
quoted. But she and Taylor are 
good friends today. 

When he met his present wife 
Taylor commented that they both 
had cleft chins. This discussion, 
somewhat amplified, lasted for the 
best part of a year, after which they 
eloped to that boat on Jackson Lake. 
There are now two more cleft—or 
dimpled—chins in the family. One 
belongs to Terry, their son, who is 
five, and the other to one-and-a- 
half-year-old daughter Tessa. 

Taylor’s ranch, which he bought 
two years ago, hasn’t a flat area on 
it except where the white brick, 
farmhouse-style house is set. Tay- 
lor has considerable money; he has 
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always been a conservative. He 
also was and remains a blood-loyal 
Republican, and he was a member 
of former Vice President Nixon’s 
Celebrities Committee. 

Because he loves to travel, Taylor 
has accepted a number of movie as- 
signments in remote parts of the 
globe. His next picture, an adven- 
ture story, is entitled Formosa, and 
current plans are to film it on loca- 
tion on that strategic island. 

Recently Taylor said, “There 


has been no drama at all in my own 
life. I never battled for success— 
my genes took care of that. My 
face was my fortune and my only 
sore trial.” 

The years have given a more 
rugged cast to his features and 
added poundage to his once reedy 
frame. “I bet Garbo would never 
recognize me now,” he says. “But 
then, of course,” he adds, “except 
for that one period, she really never 


did.” 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


AT DINNER ONE evening, my husband commented to our 


small son: 


“I hear you’re studying science in school. Are you 
learning all about rockets and the moon?” 
“No, Daddy,” was the reply, “just worms.” 
—MRS. BILL JornDON (Dirie Roto Magazine) 


EVERYONE CALLED HIM Buster because he had a name 
that no one could pronounce or spell. Actually, he was 
a little Turkish boy who waited on table in the Ameri- 
can officers’ mess in Ezurum. 

“Buster, get the catsup. Buster, bring some water. 
Buster, more mashed potatoes,” the orders would ring 
out as Buster sped about his duties. 

One day he rebelled. He slammed the catsup on the 
table with a resounding clatter and cried: “Me no buster. 
My father, my mother married. Me no buster.” 

—New York Times 


A BRITISH NURSING home advertised for a “Lady super- 


intendent—male or female.” —ALMA MINZER 


POLICE IN NEW CANAAN, Connecticut, found an aban- 
doned 1940 model car. A note attached to the conked- 
out car read: “Please give it a decent burial.” 

—LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 





gold-framed mirrors, it is not sur- 


i prising that a guide might suggest 


to the crowd he’s escorting by the 


_ open doors, “You halfway expect 


BY JOAN NIELSEN McHALE 


Where 
our 
“most exclusive” 


clubmen 
eat 


It’s in their own 

U. S. Senate Restaurant 
where the 

favorite dish is 

bean soup 


HE UNITED STATES Senate Res- 

taurant, located one floor below 
the Senate Chamber on the first 
floor of the nation’s Capitol, looks 
like a page cut out of history. With 
its ornately painted ceilings, crystal 
chandeliers, velvet curtains and 
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Teddy Roosevelt to come chargin’ 
out the door, don’t you?” 

Ogling tourists see white-jacketed 
waiters rushing food from across the 
hall into the network of private 
rooms where Senators can eat alone 
or with their families and guests. 

Legend has it that one day after 
numerous complaints had been re- 
ceived about the white jackets being 
too sloppy, all the waiters appeared 
in specially designed reddish-pink- 
hued mess jackets with the restau- 
rant’s insignia on their shoulders. 
When a Senator spotted the initials 
of the United States Senate Restau- 
rant on his waiter’s shoulder, he cried, 
“U.S.S.R. on a pink jacket? My 
God, what will the voters think?” 

Two “outside rooms” seating 40- 
50 people separate Senate staff and 
press from the “Senators Only” sign 
on the inner room. Across the hall is 
the stag get-away-from-it-all arena, 
which Senators call “the back room.” 
There, two long tables are reserved 
for Senators, one for each political 
party. “Only we don’t tell freshman 
Senators which table is for Demo- 
crats and which one Republicans,” 
one Senator chuckles. “It’s a game.” 

The menu is neither high-priced 
nor gourmet. The same blue menu 
is set before diners in all the rooms. 
A low calorie lunch, usually $1, fea- 
tures a meat, vegetables, salad, toast 
and beverage. Prices and variety 
range from 30-cent egg sandwiches, 
$1.05 casserole to half-pound sir- 
loin steaks at $2.50. (On the other 
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side of “The Hill,” at the United 
States House of Representatives 
Restaurant, prices are slightly lower. 
Additional to that menu, not seen 
on the Senate side, is a Bromo- 
Seltzer. ) 

Visitors usually ask, “Are the 
Senators eating free . . . on the tax- 
payers?” The answer is “no.” The 
Restaurant, run by the Rules and 
Administration Committee of the 
Senate, must pay its own way. So 
must the Senators. Most of them pay 
cash; a few others sign. 

Meals are served until the Senate 
adjourns each day. During the long 
civil rights debate of February and 
March 1960 (called Washington’s 
late-late-late show) the restaurant 
ran ’round the clock. 

But even without filibusters, Sen- 
ators find little time to relax there. 
When roll call buzzers sound, they 
belt for the elevators and ride up- 
stairs to vote. 

Before 1903, Senators could eat 
leisurely, downing capon under glass 
and Smithfield ham, with alcoholic 
beverages. Then a bill was passsed 
abolishing the sale of liquor within 
the Capitol. 

One tradition that has remained 
intact is the inclusion on the menu 
of Navy Pea Bean Soup. Senator 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota gave 
the Restaurant this recipe in 1907. 
Today it is as famous as the Restau- 
rant itself. (A restaurant in Hong 
Kong features it at $4 a bowl.) 

One hot summer day, shortly after 
the bean soup had been instituted, 
a perspiring Senator discovered the 
- thick potion missing from the menu. 
At the next meeting of the Rules 
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and Administration Committee, he 
mentioned the case of the absent 
soup and the Committee agreed 
that henceforth it should always be 
on the menu. 

John O’Donnell, former Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the New 
York Daily News, decided to print 
the recipe in his syndicated column, 
“Capitol Stuff,” some years ago. 
After it appeared, the roof fell in. 
Housewives all over the country 
called their papers, their Congress- 
men, their lawyers. It seems that 
while O’Donnell had stated specifi- 
cally that the recipe was for five 
gallons of soup, his readers had over- 
looked the fact. One woman tear- 
fully wrote, “You just don’t know 
how beans swell . . .” 

As a result, the recipe for Senate 
Navy Pea Bean Soup has appeared 
on the back of the menu every day, 
with a careful note that the recipe 
serves eight portions. 

Senator George Smathers (D- 
Fla.) insists that its flavor secret “‘is 
that the pot hasn’t been washed 
since 1862. I’m sure there’s an old 
glove in it somewhere.” 

Paul C. Johnson, the venerable 
maitre d’ hétel, now 75, holds top 
seniority on Capitol Hill; he has 
been serving there longer than any 
one else. He can remember what 
every visiting celebrity has eaten, in 
six decades of serving. Given to 
noncommittal answers about the 
living (“I'd rather.not discuss our 
statesmen”) he speaks more freely 
about the past, such as the time Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge honored 
Lord Balfour, Britain’s former for- 
eign secretary, with a luncheon. 


CORONET 








The Famous Senate Restaurant 
BEAN SOUP RECIPE 


Take two pounds of small Navy 
Pea Beans, wash and run through 
hot water until beans are white 
again. Put on the fire with four 
quarts of hot water. Then take one 
and one-half pounds of smoked ham 
hocks, boil slowly, approximately 
three hours, in covered pot. Braise 
one chopped onion in a little butter, 
and, when light brown, put in Bean 
Soup. Season with salt and pepper, 
then serve. Do not add salt until 
ready to serve. (Eight persons.) 





“We served corn sticks, lamb 
chops and strawberry shortcake,” 
Johnson recalls. ““Well sir, Mr. Coo- 
lidge, he comes up and catches me 
by the arm and says, ‘Paul, don’t 


give them such BIG portions!’ ” 
President Warren G. Harding was 

g 
a watermelon fan, and Senator Rob- 


ert Taft (R-Ohio) loved salads. 
When Winston Churchill came to 
eat, he ordered creamed chicken on 
patty shells, spring salad, black cof- 
fee, black cigars and hard candy. 

Home-state specials are part of 
the Restaurant’s ritual. If Senator J. 
Glenn Beall (R-Md.) sends crab- 
cakes or Senator Frank Church 
(D-Idaho) presents Johnson with 
Idaho potatoes, they become the 
specialty of the day. 

In the “back room,” Senators 
needle one another about taste pref- 
erences and regional differences. 
When a certain southern Senator 

A THEME SONG for 
Night.” 
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moonshiners: “In 


who was eating at the table next to 
Senator Kenneth Keating (R-N.Y.) 
said, “Ken, that was the best piece of 
apple pie I ever ate,” Keating re- 
sponded, “No wonder it tasted so 
good to you. That pie was made 
from Northern Spies.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark. ) 
takes a ribbing about his penchant 
for yogurt and honey, and is always 
recommending fresh fruit and ber- 
ries to his tablemates “‘so they’ll live 
longer.” Senator Carl Hayden, who 
has been representing Arizona in the 
House and Senate ever since his 
state came into the Union in 1912, 
always sits at the end of the Demo- 
crats’ table, munching graham 
crackers while he awaits his meal. 

Senator Robert Kerr (D-Okla.) 
loves sweets, but vows daily that he 
is on a diet. “I watch him eat cot- 
tage cheese and Melba toast, and 
then he orders a caramel sundae,” 
Florida Senator George Smathers 
says with a chuckle. 

President John F. Kennedy ate 
very lightly as a Senator. Lady Bird 
Johnson, wife of the Vice President, 
takes visitors to lunch in the “Sena- 
tors Only” dining room. 

Richard Nixon, who as Vice Presi- 
dent presided over the Senate, rarely 
made it to the dining room. He pre- 
ferred to lunch in his office. 

Washington visitors, however, 
never pass up the chance to eat at 
the United States Senate Restau- 
rant. They consider it a treat sec- 
ond only to being invited to tea at 
the White House. iW 


Distill of the 


——-MARY KARR 





The 
hollow 


heart 
of 
Paris 


In total darkness, 
under the City 

of Light, miles of 
tortuous 

tunnels weave a 

weird web 


BY BERN KEATING 


Pp”: IS HOLLOW, monsieur,” my 
taxi driver said. “We are rolling 
over an emptiness and at any in- 
stant the earth may open before us.” 

He watched the road ahead, per- 
haps for telltale cracks. 
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chauffeur 


“The authorities suppress the 


‘news, but Paris is doomed,” he said. 


“The pillars of the underground 
quarries that furnished its stones are 
rotting, the galleries will collapse, we 
shall all disappear in the ruins.” 

At my hotel he paid me the com- 
pliment one brave man gives to an- 
other. “You have of the courage,” 
he said. “This quarter is the most 
hollow district of Paris, and here is 
where the cave-in will start.” 

The next morning, with amuse- 
ment, I told the chauffeur’s story to 
a French geographer. “But your 
has reason, my brave 
one,” said my friend. “He overacts, 
perhaps, but Paris is hollow, indeed, 
in danger of cave-in. Since almost 
200 years an office of underground 
quarry inspection patrols the aban- 
doned galleries to avert just such a 
catastrophe.” 

My friend admitted that nobody 
has disappeared recently in the ruins 
of a building sliding beneath the 
earth. “But it has happened before 
and it could happen again,” he 
insisted. He made an appointment 
for me to walk through the empty 
avenues underneath Paris with the 
patrolmen who inspect and prop up 
the tunnels left behind when the 
underground quarries closed shop. 

Under the streets south of the 
Luxembourg Gardens, I followed a 
guide who flashed a lamp down tun- 
nels carved and abandoned, he said, 
during the Hundred Years War. We 
walked through traffic circles with 
radiating avenues, down narrow al- 
leys and wider boulevards, across 
crossroads and spacious squares. I 
had the feeling that I was walking 





a ghostly city’s streets, a feeling 
strengthened by the street signs —u 
up wherever a tunnel parallels an 
overhead road, and by street num- 
bers on the stone walls correspond- 
ing to the address overhead. 

The tunnel network is much more 
complex than the streets above, 
however. It is so bewildering that at 
least one tunnel patrolman, who 
missed a turn, died. When visitors 
are in the underground quarries, a 
guard near the exit will sound a 
bugle to guide them back if they 
stay out too long. Some visitors carry 
a phone book and drop numbered 
pages in sequence as they go. Re- 
turning, they check the numbers on 
the pages to be sure that they are 
moving closer to the exit. 

After visiting this weird under- 
world of Paris I emerged shivering. 
I did the only decent thing; first, I 
hurried to a café for a quick restora- 
tive, then I called my geographer 
friend to confess I was convinced. 

It is true; one-tenth of the sur- 
face of Paris is a thin crust over 





miles of subterranean galleries, some 


of them almost 1,000 years old, and | 


many two or three layers deep. 


Three-and-a-quarter square miles of | 


Paris are propped up by pillars. 
Even in the days of the Romans, 
builders found here the stone for | 
the new city. When numerous re- | 
ligious orders established themselves | 
on the Right Bank about the year | 
1,000, not enough stone and gypsum | 
could be found on the surface to | 
meet the demands for new churches | 
and monasteries: so the stonecutters | 
went deep underground. They rid- | 
dled the earth until vast areas were 
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CHANGES Gaay HAIR TO 
NATURA LOOKING COLOR 


CHANGE GRAY HATR 


to natural-looking color 
lf Grecian Formula 16 is not yet available in 
your area, here’s your chance to try this amaz- 
ing product that actually changes dull, drab 
gray hair to youthful, natural-looking color in 
21 days or less. Just apply a few drops to your 
scalp daily and watch the: gradual, natural ap- 
pearing change. Regardless of whether your 
hair was originally blond, black, red or brown, 
Grecian Formula 16 will change gray hair to 
youthful, natural-looking color and keep it that 
way with periodic applications. Not a coal tar 
dye—not a color rinse! Beware of imitations. 
Insist on the original Grecian Formula 16. 
Money back guarantee. 

eececceeeeeeSEND TODAY! ceeeecceece 
GRECIAN FORMULA 16 

Aegean Products, Inc. 

210 E. Lexington Street 

Baltimore 2, Maryland 

Please send me a special $1.00 “PROVE- 
IT” size bottie of Grecian Formula 16. 
Enclosed is my (-] check [_] money order. 
Name 


Address 
City Zone State 











The cook lost 
his poise—and 
his skillet— 
when two 
muddy devils 
popped out 


of his 


kitchen floor. 


so honeycombed that they dared not 
cut another block for fear of bring- 
ing the ceiling down on their heads. 
They walked off, leaving their tun- 
nels empty and forgotten. 

It was just before the French 
Revolution that chunks of Paris be- 
gan to disappear. In Ménilmontant 
an entire hill fell in, and a year 
later, a house with seven Parisians 
dropped into another hole nearby. 
The last victim was dug out 25 days 
later, 88 feet below the surface. On 
the other side of Paris, 328 yards 
of a street fell into a hole 82 feet 
deep, and the populace panicked. 

Explorers sent underground by 
King Louis XVI confirmed the fears 
of the people. Most of South Paris 
was threatened. 

The king, in 1777, named an 
emergency commission, the General 
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Quarry Inspection, to ex- 
plore the tunnels and to 
shore up weak points. The 
commission has worked with- 
out interruption ever since— 
through revolution, two em- 
pires, a commune, five re- 
publics, war and peace. 
While one team of quarry in- 
spectors searched the under- 
ground for uncharted caves, 
another team propped up the 
tunnels where deteriorating 
ceilings threatened roadways 
or public buildings. They are 
still protecting public works, 
but protection of a private 
building is the owner’s re- 
sponsibility. 

Inspectors say that they 
have mapped virtually all the 
180 miles of old underground 
quarry; no new tunneling has been 
permitted since 1873. They frown 
on private exploring parties. Never- 
theless, Parisians disregard this now 
and then. Two of them who sneaked 
an illegal Sunday walk in the tunnels 
back in 1949 ran out of flashlight 
battery power and had to feel their 
way along the clammy stone walls. 
They found a wooden door so rotten 
that they were able to kick it in. 
They burst into a private kitchen 
where the cook had a fit of hysterics 
at the sight of two muddy strangers 
shooting up from the floor. 

When propping of weak points 
was well under way, Parisians sud- 
denly had 180 miles of usable tunnel. 
The thrifty French will not let any- 
thing be wasted for long. Brewers 
and mushroom farmers, attracted by 


the constant temperature of the 
(continued on page 100) 














|.. THE BEST OF EUROPE 


10 COUNTRIES, 25 CITIES—LESS THAN $800, Air Fare Included. See Paris, Vienna, Geneva, 
Monte Carlo. Plenty of picturesque surprise cities too. Cost includes KLM Royal 8 Jet Economy Class 
round trip air fare from New York, all travel in Europe, sightseeing, hotels, meals, tips .. . everything! 
Scores of other tours available, with cities and schedules to suit your fancy. 


"Ao 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET.New KLM Travel-Log tells you 
all you need to know about places to see, things to do, what to 
x buy, what to wear, currency exchange and much more. Plus a 
Ff, special (diary) section. A 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. C-41, 609 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. v.4 
KiM ZYy Please rush me the new KLM Travel-Log and complete information a. a 
on: () KLM Tours of Europe (() KLM Caribbean Tours KLM f 
O KLM Round-the-World Tours. ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRUNES 
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(continued from page 96) 

underground rooms (between 45 
and 50 degrees Fahrenheit) , moved 
in. But as the horse was pushed out 
of Paris by motor traffic, most of 
the mushroom growers moved away, 
too, for the luscious “champignon 
de Paris” cannot be grown economi- 
cally too far from a stable; and most 
of the little underground brewers of 
Paris are gone. 

It was the government of Paris it- 
self, though, that made the most 
spectacular use of the empty tunnels 
when it established the Catacombs. 
In the last days of Louis XVI, Paris 
faced up to the fact 
that the health of the 
living was imperiled 
by the accumulated 
dead of almost 2,000 
years. 

Randomly piled up 
over the years, the re- 
mains had become 
such sources of infec- 
tion that drastic ac- 
tion had to be taken. 

On April 7, 1786, a 

corps of monks and 

priests consecrated some of the 
tunnels south of the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and that same night un- 
dertakers’ crews began to carry the 
bones from condemned cemeteries 
and stack them along the walls of the 
abandoned quarries, known from 
then on as the Catacombs. An esti- 
mated 6,000,000 Parisians are now 
buried in the old quarries. 

At the bottom of a well in the 
back yard of a Left Bank restaurant, 
tunnel patrolmen even found a 
mountain of cat skulls. The mystery 
was explained when they learned 
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Goop 


that the restaurant overhead spe- 
cialized in “rabbit stew.” 

One Saturday afternoon I fol- 
lowed a line of candles carried by 
300 other sight-seers through the 
corridors of the Catacombs. We 
walked by the bones of Pascal, 
Rabelais, Racine, Descartes, Mon- 
tesquieu, of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, maybe even of King Clovis 
and his wife, St. Clotilda, who 
brought Christianity to the Franks, 
and of St. Geneviéve whose prayers 
turned back Attila’s Huns from the 
gates of Paris. Almost everybody 
who was buried in the 
center of old Paris, 
half the great names 
of French history, art 
and literature, are 
represented in the 
piles of bones in the 
old quarries near 
Montparnasse. 

The way through 
the Catacombs is 
marked with a black 
streak drawn on the 
ceiling, while side al- 
leys and cross tunnels are blocked 
with grills and bates. Still the guards 
use a turnstile to count the visitors 
in and out. 

“What do you do if you count out 
one less than you counted in?” | 
asked the turnstile guardian. 

“Monsieur, we do not get alarmed 
until we count out one more than 
went in,” he said. 

During the occupation of Paris 
in World War II, the Germans 
fitted out some Left Bank sewers 
and tunnels as air raid shelters for 


themselves and used an immense 
(continued on page 102) 
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Reconstituted 
Lemon Juice 


End the monotony 
of bland or low- 
calorie diets—add 
enjoyment! Add 
tang and zest with 
lemon juice—on 
salads, meats, 
vegetables, soups, 
fruits. So easy 
because— 


natural strength 
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cavern south of the Invalides as a 
telephone center. The switchboard 
center was the only spot where any 
kind of fighting took place under- 
ground. Just before the Liberation, 
the switchboard cables were cut by 
bombs touched off in nearby tun- 
nels by persons unfriendly to the 
Germans. 

The tunnels played a role in the 
Liberation, however. Unknown even 
to the Germans after four years of 
occupation was an old, deep quarry 
cavern fitted with two telephone 
switchboards, one connected with 
the regular city line and the other 
with the private network of the 
sewer system. The cavern connected 
with the Catacombs had three other 
escape hatches and linked with a 
tunnel that ran to a spot several 
miles outside Paris. It was an ideal 
command headquarters for the 
clandestine resistance ariny. 

As the Allied troops moved to- 
ward Paris in August 1944, Colonel 
Rol-Tanguy, commandant of the 
French Forces of the Interior for the 
Paris region, moved into the cavern 
with his staff. Orders flowed from 
the underground command post to 
the underground army by phone and 
courier. When the lightly armed 
F.F.I. insurgents came up against 
German tanks, Colonel Rol-Tanguy 
sent out from the underground cav- 
ern the recipe for making a Molotov 
cocktail. Late in the afternoon of 
August 25, 1944, the Germans sur- 
rendered the city and the under- 
ground army headquarters staff 
came up from the quarries to cele- 
brate a liberated Paris. 

The Liberation was the signal for 

(continued on page 104) 
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Parisian restaurateurs to run hap- 
pily down into their basements. 
Swinging sledges, they felled the 
stone partitions they had _ hastily 
built at the fall of Paris. They re- 
opened the underground secret 
rooms where, for four years, two 
months and 11 days, their finest 
bottles of wine had been sealed off 
from the invader. 

After World War II the most 
fashionable night life of Paris was 
lived in the existentialist caves under 
St.-Germain-des-Prés. It is still chic 
to go underground on the Left 
Bank for a night’s singing and 
dancing. 

Two young Parisian friends, Al- 


bert and Olga Pardo, guided me 


on a night’s round of the Left 
Bank underground night spots—the 
Caveau de la Bolée, the Cave a la 
Huchette, Les Trois Mailletz. When 
word seeped down from the upper 
world that the sun was rising, we 
tapped a bottle of champagne to 
toast underground Paris, the Pardos 
went their way to their Latin Quar- 
ter home, perched above some of 
the deepest tunnels of Paris, and I 
went back to my undermined Passy 
Hotel. 

I slept untroubled by thoughts of 
underground chasms; not because 
I doubted their existence, but be- 
cause now I knew Paris has added 
the underground world to its fasci- 
nating charm. 
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BURLINGTON 


IN OUR DECEMBER 1960 issue, CORO- 
NET published a list of some of the 
worst speed traps in the U.S. in 
“U.S. Speed Traps: Cash Regis- 
ter Justice” by Don Murray, Pul- 
itzer-prize winning reporter. The 
article was checked by national 
traffic authorities; and our read- 
ers have supported it by an un- 
precedented flood of letters and 





affidavits. Unfortunately, one er- 
ror crept into this national survey. 
Burlington, Iowa, was identified 
as a speed trap. It is not. In Bur- 
lington there has been variation 
of speed limits on one road. But 
this was not used to trap motor- 
ists; and the City Council now has 
under advisement the placing of a 
uniform speed limit on this high- 
way. We apologize to the good citi- 
zens of Burlington for erroneously 
linking them with speed traps. 


NB. There is still time for those 
with personal knowledge of speed 
traps to add their information to 
that already mailed in by CORONET 
readers. This will be published in 
a future issue of CORONET. Con- 
tributors’ identities are kept in 
strictest confidence. THE EDITORS 
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BY DON MURRAY 


The 

lively 

lady 

of 

Wall Street 


She’s a gossipy, 
inquisitive, skeptical, 
hard-nosed, 
intensely read 
newspaper 


IGHT AROUND the corner from 

Wall Street, at 44 Broad, lives 

a lively lady who watches capital- 

ism’s goings-on with maternal affec- 

tion, prim propriety and a cheerful 
delight in gossip. 

She is The Wall Street Journal, 
the extraordinary daily which is one 
of our only two national newspapers. 
(The other is The Christian Science 
Monitor.) Five nights a week the 
contents of the Journal are sent at 
the rate of 66 words a minute over 
33,000 miles of leased wires simul- 
taneously to printing plants in New 
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York City ; San Francisco; Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts; Cleveland; 
Chicago; Dallas and Washington, 
D. C. Five mornings a week—Mon- 
day through Friday—it goes to more 
than 700,000 subscribers in 50 states. 

These Journals are many more 
than could have been imagined 
when the paper was first cranked off 
an old flatbed press in 1889 as an 
outgrowth of the Dow Jones business 
news service. 

Dow Jones president Bernard Kil- 
gore says today that The Wall Street 
Journal is now edited for “everybody 
who is engaged in making a living 
or is interested in how other people 
are making a living.” One result: it 
has 6,025 more readers in California 
than in New York. The Journal’s 
reporters do more than get the facts 
on stock splits, mergers and indus- 
trial trends. They also report how 
the vice president of one Eastern 
corporation plugged the carburetor 
in the car of a rival to make the 
latter late to his first executive meet- 
ing; how check-cashing agencies in 
New York City make it possible for 
many businessmen to escape paying 
income tax; and that the overdue 
bills of an Atlanta surgeon run be- 
tween $9,000 and $10,000 a month. 

Journal reporters turn up at the 
White House, at a school for gam- 
blers, on the golf course with a 
multimillionaire, or at a million- 
aire’s $300-a-day imperial suite at 
the Chicago Hilton Hotel. 

The front page tantalizes with 
such headlines as “How To Get 
Fired,” “Throat Cutting,” “Living 
It Up In Laos.” 

In the Journal the personnel man- 
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ager of a large department store was 
reported as saying, ‘““We’ve told most 
of our security officers to stop watch- 
ing shoplifters and start watching 
the clerks.” And it was a Journal 
reporter who dug up the fact that 
one 30-year-old executive spends 
$235 a year for 100 gallons of java 
delivered to his desk during coffee 
breaks. Another noted that the best 
information source for hunting 
down deadbeats is often the man’s 
mother-in-law. 

Still, the mainstay of the Journal 
is not such whimsical items; it is 
hard news, personally dug up and 
carefully reported. Its staff is per- 
haps the highest paid in the news- 
paper business. Its minimum salaries 
are above those of the Newspaper 
Guild and top reporters earn up- 
wards of $13,000 a year. 

Journal men stationed in New 
York City headquarters, 15 domestic 
bureaus and nine foreign offices do 
such a thorough job of news-gather- 
ing that the paper, unlike many 
other dailies, depends little on out- 
side wire services; it produces al- 
most 100 percent of its own stories. 
But the Journal has its own wire 
service—the powerful Dow Jones 
ticker—which has subscribers in 620 
cities nationwide. Having its own 
wire service gives the Journal a 
unique position among newspapers 
—it is allowed to rewrite AP, UPI 
and Reuters news dispatches and 
use them without credit in its front- 
page feature, “What’s News.” 

The Dow Jones ticker is consid- 
ered almost an official service by 
stockbrokers, businessmen and the 
public. And it is its authority that 
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makes people occasionally try to 
trick it into printing something to 
their advantage. A false news item 
could affect a stock or the whole 
market. This has established the 
careful journalistic techniques of the 
Wall Street Journal—always check- 
ing back on a telephone call, even if 
the voice is familiar, for example. 

The paper is solidly conservative, 
although it declares, ‘““We are radical 
—yjust as radical as the Christian 
doctrine,” and yet it is perfectly will- 
ing to expose errant capitalists. The 
rationale is that it is good for capi- 
talism to examine and correct its 
own mistakes in public. 


HE JOURNAL will also fight for 
ae it considers right. In 1951 it 
sent staffer John Williams to head 
its news bureau in Detroit with a 


specific instruction: not to join the 


“off the record” club of Detroit 
journalists, a convenient sounding 
board for the automobile industry. 
Its members could get advance news 
—but always “off the record”— 
which they could not print until it 
was Officially released. 

This decision made Williams ex- 
tremely unpopular with his col- 
leagues. But it gave him the free 
hand he needed. On May 28, 1954 
the Journal broke a story far ahead 
of time that the 1955 Ford, Chevro- 
let, Mercury and Pontiac would 
have wrap-around windshields. It 
revealed other advance details, and 
reprinted manufacturers’ drawings 
of the new models, obtained despite 
auto manufacturers’ tight security. 

General Motors retaliated by re- 
fusing to give the Journal any news 
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releases or let any G-M official talk 
to any Journal representative. Then 
it canceled $250,000 worth of adver- 
tising in the Journal. 

For weeks the war went on. The 
Journal stood fast: “A newspaper 
exists only to provide information 
for its readers. . .. When it begins to 
suppress that news, whether at the 
behest of its advertisers or on pleas 
on special segments of business, it 
will soon cease to be of any service,” 
said Kilgore. It was not long before 
G-M surrendered unconditionally. 

Kilgore’s philosophy stems from 
the fact that the Journal is a news- 
paperman’s newspaper. Most of its 
executives have served as managing 
editor, and they believe in close-up 
reporting. Thus, official press releases 
are accepted at the Journal, but al- 
ways checked. Sometimes this pays 
off in a whale of a scoop. 

Such a case occurred a few years 
ago when a release announced that 
a group of Chicago executives of 
Empire Industries, a mail order 
concern, had bought RKO Pictures 
Corp. from Howard Hughes with a 
down payment of $1,500,000. On 
investigation, the Empire company 
was hard to find. There was another 
interesting facet to the RKO story. 
The top company officials of the new 
group were named in the release: 
president, vice president, director, 
and so on—but most unusually, so 
was the labor consultant. It seemed 
odd that such a comparatively un- 
important job should be included 
among the top officers. 

The Journal’s Chicago man, Ames 
Smithers, began checking. At the 
Better Business Bureau he found 
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ample evidence of the existence and 
activities of Empire Industries in the 
complaint file. With this and other 
information the Journal began a 
series of hard-hitting stories. 

At the top of the front page on 
Thursday, October 16, 1952 there 
appeared the following headline: 

RKO’S NEW OWNERS 


A Punchboard King, 
A Mail Order Charity Mogul, 
And A Gambling Oil Man 


Of the president, Ralph Stolkin, 
then 34, the Journal said in part that 
he came from Chicago “where he 
has built a little empire of business 
upon the foundation of a yokel 
gambling device—the punchboard.” 
The Journal noted that Arnold M. 
Grant had become the $2,000-a- 
week chairman of the RKO board 
without investing in a single share of 
stock. Then the paper pointed out 
that attorney Sidney Korshak, the 
labor consultant to the new man- 
agement, had represented “Cherry 
Nose” Gioe, a Capone lieutenant, 
and added that “lawyer Korshak’s 
most recent claim to public attention 
came when, like many another hon- 
est citizen, his name bobbed up 
in testimony before the Kefauver 
Committee.” 

Of another of RKO’s new men, 
Abraham Leonard Koolish, the 
newspaper wrote: “He has been 
deeply interested in philanthropy— 
that is to say, in running charity 
drives for profit.” Then the paper 
turned its attention to one Ray 
Ryan, and his business relations with 
Frank Costello. 

On Tuesday there was no story, 
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and on Wednesday, a routine busi- 
ness story about an RKO meeting. 
On Thursday, without ballyhoo or 
fanfare, there was a small story 
headed, “sTOLKIN QuITs AS RKO 
PRESIDENT,” which reported that 
two others had also left the RKO 
executive committee. A company re- 
lease said, “We recognize that a mass 
of unfavorable publicity directed 
against us as individuals has been or 
can be damaging.” Soon more of the 
new owners quit. The sale which 
was never consummated, left How- 
ard Hughes richer by $1,500,000— 
the down payment. 

For years many newspapermen 
have felt that there ought to be a 
truly national daily newspaper and 
here is one right under their noses 
which has doubled and redoubled 


its circulation in less than nine years. 


Part of this is due to Journal tech- 
nique. Its engineers have invented 


new electro-typesetters. A punch 
tape made in New York is almost 
instantly copied automatically by 
typesetting machines in each of the 
paper’s six other printing plants. 

But it’s for more than techno- 
logical inventions that the Journal’s 
competitors respect the lively lady of 
Wall Street. By Journal definition, 
all news is for businessmen. So, dur- 
ing the Little Rock, Arkansas, school 
crisis the paper maintained a three- 
man bureau in the city; and when 
the U. S. Marines landed in Leb- 
anon in 1958, on the beach was 
a reporter from the Journal. 

There is no doubt that the Jour- 
nal is a national newspaper—but so 
far, it has been primarily a paper of 
business and industry. Will it broad- 
en itself even more to appeal to the 
general public? The lively lady of 
Wall Street replies with a discreet 
“no comment.” 


PLANET TO PLANET 


TWO SPACE MEN from Mars happened to land in the 
living room of a famous musician’s home. They glanced 
around and finally discovered the piano sitting there. 
One of them said, “OK, now, wipe that silly grin off 
your face and take us to your leader.” —aas. ee scxmenes 


THEY RE TELLING ABOUT the fellow who landed on Mars. 
One of his first sights was the most beautiful specimen 
of feminine pulchritude he had ever beheld, a soaring 
nine feet of perfect proportions. Without hesitation, the 
earth man said, “Take me to a ladder—I’ll see your 


i 9 
leader later! —R. LISHINSKY 
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BY MAXINE DAVIS 


The 
“new” 

marriage 

of 

the 

middle 


years 


The house is strangely still, the children all gone. 
The alternatives: crushing boredom or the potential of a new, 


creative and deeper approach to marriage 


HE GENERATION OF WOMEN alive today whom we call— 

for lack of a better designation—middle-aged are a 
brand new phenomenon. At the turn of the century, the 
“average” woman could hope to live about 48 years. When 
she had borne and reared her children, she was considered 
old and useless. There was no intermediate period between 
early maturity and elderly fragility. Today the average 
woman lives to be about 73. These extra years are not a 
mere spinning out of the thread of old age. They have been 
woven into the middle of life, when a woman still enjoys 
vigor and health. Marriage in these middle years is a new 
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adventure—different from anything 
that has gone before. The children 
have grown up and gone, and hus- 
band and wife are suddenly alone 
again. In the early years of marriage, 
their aims were well-defined: to 
raise and educate the children, fur- 
nish and equip the home and make 
some provisions for the future. 

But now that they have attained 
these goals, their marriage faces new 
problems which make this a critical 
period. A shaky marriage can dis- 
solve either in apathy or divorce, if 
these problems are not overcome; 
a good marriage can become richer, 
bringing husband and wife to new 
heights of marital happiness. And 
mainly it will be the job of the wife 
to answer the challenges of their 
“new” life together by providing 


emotional, spiritual and intellectual 
companionship for her husband. 


But the woman in her middle 
years is often confused and uneasy. 
She no longer has the ambitions 
or objectives of youth. Neither is 
she old or aging. Intellectually she 
is approaching her prime. Emo- 
tionally she is often in a tailspin. 

No wonder! Everything has 
changed. For generations, woman’s 
various roles were stereotyped. She 
knew what to expect and what was 
expected of her as daughter, wife, 
mother, mother-in-law and grand- 
mother. However, while the radical 
alterations of modern life have made 
these patterns obsolete, they have 
as yet brought no replacements. 

This is an unnatural state of af- 
fairs and understandably disturbing. 
But surprising numbers of us have 
already resolved our fears and un- 
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certainties happily. We have dis- 
covered to our delight that these 
added decades are packed with satis- 
factions, interests and _ possibilities 
more exhilarating than those of any 
previous period of our individual 
lives. Myself—I wouldn’t be young 
again for a million dollars! 


r THIS new adventure, the wife 
will come to know exactly what a 
famous actress meant when she said, 
“Middle age is wonderful. Now at 
last I can live with my husband!” 

Marriage, in these years, is differ- 
ent for both partners, but the hus- 
band is aware of these differences 
only part of the time. He still catches 
the 8:13, his briefcase in his hand 
and his mind on the latest ruling of 
the F.T.C. Not until he comes back 
home in the evening is he conscious 
of the transformation in their lives. 

While the children were growing 
up he was never quite sure what 
kind of an evening it was going to be 
—whether he would have to repair 
a clogged kitchen drain or listen po- 
litely while his teenage daughter’s 
boyfriend explained where the older 
generation went off the rails; wheth- 
er he would officiate in his chef’s 
cap at a barbecue or go peacefully 
to sleep in front of a TV western. 

This all changes when a couple 
enters middle age. It can be omi- 
nous and frightening, like an empty 
theater with lights darkened and 
audience and actors gone. In a once 
gay, noisy home two people can rattle 
around isolated and lonely as a cou- 
ple of peas in a big bucket. Husband 
and wife desperately need to re- 
model their habits by mutual con- 
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sent, but, things being as they are, 
it is up to the female partner to use 
her imagination, and take charge 
of the domestic reconstruction. 

A man’s wife augments or destroys 
his self-esteem. What he has or has 
not accomplished, to what extent 
his abilities are acclaimed outside 
his own four walls does not matter. 
The way she feels about him is the 
way he feels about himself. 

The husband may be highly suc- 
cessful; or more often he is the sort 
of person who once wanted passion- 
ately to be greater than Frank Lloyd 
Wright but succeeded in designing 
nothing more impressive than sim- 
ple, low-cost houses. Either way, if 
his wife cares for him she shows him 
that for her he still comes closer to 
being perfect as a man than anyone 
else on this dusty planet. She under- 
scores that regard now in whatever 
ways come naturally. 

A wife in middle age can make 
herself more feminine than she has 
been since her courting days. Not 
infrequently in the recent past she 
has barely had time to get the stew 
on the stove and give the living room 
a quick dust-up before her husband 
got home. Now she has time for her 
hair and make-up, and a squirt of 
the scent he has always liked. 

She wears evening-at-home 
clothes, the sort of something she 
would never put on when they had 
company or were going out. If she 
can afford it she indulges in hostess 
gowns and exotic lounging pajamas; 
if she has to cut corners she tries an 
old cocktail dress with a new sash, 
or the skirt of one dress and the top 
of another. Anyhow, it is special for 
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him, for dinner at home together. 

Does her husband notice all this? 
Probably not. But it creates an at- 
mosphere he is sure to absorb. And 
it makes a woman feel glamorous 
and therefore quite a person herself. 

It goes without saying that in 
middle life a wife wants to guard her 
man’s health. He has probably been 
eating too much, without discrim- 
ination at lunch when he is out of 
her control ; he has been smoking and 
drinking more than he should and 
has given up systematic daily ex- 
ercise. If she can improve his habits 
without nagging, it’s all to the good. 

A man is subject to many tensions 
which his wife can relieve by creat- 
ing a relaxed atmosphere in their 
home and by sparing him some of 
the irksome chores of the past. While 
they were forced to budget every 
dollar, he always spluttered over, 
for example, a leaky water tap. Now 
that there is a little more money it is 
possible to call the plumber, and the 
husband when he gets home can 
just comfortably unwind. 

This is all part of cultivating the 
garden of matrimony in middle life. 
If a woman’s husband is successful 
she must also see that he does not 
overreach himself physically or burn 
himself out nervously. If he has 
reached the point where he is obliged 
to recognize his limitations, to face 
the fact he has gone as far as he can 
go in his job, business or profession, 
she must show she is content. 


HEIR MARITAL RELATIONS con- 

tinue to give a middle-aged cou- 
ple delight and remain a strong 
unifying force. The sexual bond does 
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not recede in importance in the 
middle years. 

When woman approaches these 
new decades she has the biggest sur- 
prise of her life. She discovers that 
her capacity and desire for sexual 
expression, instead of dwindling, 
have increased. This, of course, is 
news only in this youth-obsessed 
country. It is well-known elsewhere. 
'n some European societies it is a 
cliché that “women, like wine, im- 
prove with age.” 

The importance of sexual union, 
regardless of frequency or intensity, 
does not decrease with the passage 
of time. Far from it! Many students 
of the subject maintain that sexual 
gratification and sexual happiness 
reach two peaks: in the early years 
of marriage and in middle life. 

When this second peak occurs, the 
salient elements in a middle-aged 
couple’s life are different. Now the 
interests they share and their love 
and concern for each other keep the 
fires of sexual love alight. A young 
wife learns to play bridge because 
her husband enjoys it, and her mate 
yawns through the symphony every 
Wednesday evening in order to be 
with her. After a while the fact they 
both now like to play bridge, and 
drive to the city through fog and 
sleet to hear Bernstein conduct 
Mahler is evidence of love that ex- 
presses itself in the marital embrace. 

Yet, if we are going to extend the 
years of mutual sexual enjoyment 
throughout these recently added 
decades, we must jettison a whole 
collection of dusty, moth-eaten ideas 
we have inherited from generations 
past. For instance, a good many 
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women still believe that the meno- 
pause, the close of women’s repro- 
ductive period, also nails down the 
lid forever on her marital relations. 
This utterly false notion doubtless 
has its origin in conditions which no 
longer exist. For centuries women 
married soon after they matured, 
bore a child every year, and died 
soon after they were unable to con- 
tinue this exhausting routine. 

Even today there are people who 
think that since sexual intercourse 
has procreation as its biological ob- 
jective, it should be discontinued 
when a woman can no longer have 
babies. Since such wives have doubt- 
lessly always been passive, uninspir- 
ing partners, their husbands are 
probably quite willing to agree. 

Naturally women often think that 
because they can see the footprints 
of time they look old, certainly less 
than seductive. Usually they exag- 
gerate, especially if they morbidly 
make their faces and do their hair 
in those discouraging dressing-table 
that enlarge everything. 
What looks like a furrow in one of 


mirrors 


those things is probably just a crin- 


kle. Anyhow, what of it! Good 
health, the sparkle of zest for living 
and loving are the qualities that al- 
lure one’s husband. 

While trying to push her way 
through the sticky cobwebs of old 
wives’ tales and phantasmal fears, a 
woman notices, perhaps for the first 
time, that her husband’s love-mak- 
ing is neither so frequent nor so ar- 
dent as it used to be. If she is already 
in the dumps she regards this as 
further evidence of her own loss of 
charm and appeal. 
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If a wife uses her head she knows, 
of course, that her husband is not so 
young as he used to be either. He 
may be disturbed by his waning urge 
himself. He tends to measure his 
sexual capacity as of today against 
his desires and abilities 30 years ago, 
goodness knows why! He doesn’t, 
for example, expect to be as good at 
sports as he was at 20. But male 
potency is so much a part of a man’s 
whole emotional structure that the 
analogy is only partially valid. 

A husband may even believe he 
has reached a male climacteric simi- 
lar to woman’s menopause. This is 
a concept doctors examined and dis- 
carded after they concluded that a 
man’s endocrine readjustment is a 
slow process that has been going on 
since he was first able to vote. 

Even if a couple’s marital rela- 
tions in past years have not been 
as gratifying as they would have 
wanted, it is possible for a wife to 
make them more rewarding now. 
For under any _ circumstances, 
whether the union has _ reached 
heights of ecstasy or gone along at 
a dead level, sexual intercourse 
tends to become uniform in middle 
age. If a couple has experimented 
in the past to discover what tech- 
niques suited them best, those meth- 
ods have become standardized. 

This is the time when a wife can 


lift their union from monotony. She 
can and most definitely should use 
her imagination and experience to 
bring surprise into their sexual activ- 
ity. She is especially well-equipped 
to divert her man in middle life be- 
cause she herself has now arrived at 
her maximum capacity for desire 
and enjoyment. She has lost the in- 
hibitions of early marriage. She is at 
ease with her mate and need not be 
afraid to try new ways to interest 
him and make him feel that he is 
still a desirable and effective partner. 

Her own enjoyment these days 
may inspire her to invite love-mak- 
ing, even though she has been in 
the habit of waiting for her husband 
to initiate it. This will please him. 
Many husbands complain because 
their wives are cold, few that their 
mates are amorous! However, she 
instinctively walks a tightrope and 
her balance must be dependable. 
She must show him that she rejoices 
in his embraces but she must not 
permit him to be overeager, for he 
might then also be inadequate. 

But if he is, it doesn’t matter to 
either of them. They have enjoyed 
rapture together and will reach 
heights again. The love, the con- 
fidence, the understanding and trust 
they share is sealed, not created, by 
their sexual union. Luckily they 
have a long time ahead. 


RADICAL REMINDER 


“LET THE LOWER LIGHTS be burning, 


” 


sang the congre- 


gation in a village church. A woman gasped, put down 
her hymnal and made a hasty exit. She had just re- 
membered that she had forgotten to take a tray of 
cookies out of the oven before she went to church. 
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When she 

found out they were 
convicts, 

the child loved them 
even more 


Anastassia’s 
1,000 
fathers 


BY GEORGINE SACHS 


mar OF LETTERS were piled 


on my desk that morning at 
the New York headquarters of the 
Foster Parents’ Plan. They were 
written by Americans to the foreign 
children they were supporting. Sud- 
denly, my eye was caught by one 
letter from Foster Parent 10633— 
the ‘*‘Men’s Club” of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota—to Foster Child G 32109, a 
Greek girl named Anastassia Kollia. 
But I knew that this was no ordi- 
nary men’s club. Its members were 
all inmates of the Minnesota State 
Reformatory for Men. 

Four years before, in the “adop- 
tion” letter to be forwarded to 
Anastassia, then only six years old, 
they had told her that they were con- 
victs. But we had returned the letter 
with the tactful suggestion that it 
might not be wise to let such a young 
child know that her foster parents 
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were in prison. The next week 
brought a revised letter telling Anas- 
tassia that they were “businessmen.” 
A covering note from the warden 
said that the men preferred being 
honest with the child, but would 
comply with our request. 

The ensuing correspondence be- 
tween 1,000 Minnesota convicts and 
the Greek child had been of great in- 
terest to me. As always, I read their 
letter carefully: 

“Dear Anastassia: Your foster 
parents have just held a long and 
serious meeting about you. After 
much deliberation, we have voted 
to tell you just who we really are, 
and why we have made your life a 
part of ours. 

“There is an ancient myth about 
the Greek hero Achilles telling how 
his mother—anxious to keep him 
from the wounds of battle—dipped 
him in the River Styx. But Achilles’ 
mother had to hold onto his heel, 
and this was the one place where he 
could be hurt. Achilles was killed 
when an arrow struck him in his 
heel—his one place of weakness. 

“As with Achilles, the strong of 
every age have their weak points 
and that is why we who are your 
foster parents are in prison here in 
the U.S. 

“We did not tell you this before. 
We wanted you to know us a little 
better and to understand that we 
look upon you as our own daughter. 
You see, Anastassia, some of us have 
children of our own who still do not 
know that their father is in prison. 

“But we have learned that to find 
happiness, one must be honest and 
courageous, especially with those one 
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loves. Please remember this. 
This is the one place where 
your foster parenis have not 
done the right thing in the past. 

“Please continue to write to 
us, Anastassia, for this would 
be the greatest love we could 
receive. ...” 

I thought of them—1,000 
prisoners, loving a child 7,000 
miles away. How could they 
expect her to be understand- 
ing when grownups recoiled at 
the word “prisoner”? 

I could return this letter to 
the men and insist that they 
continue to keep their prisoner 
status a secret from Anastassia. 

But one line in the letter 
haunted me: “One must be 
honest and courageous, espe- 
cially with those one loves.” I felt I 
had no choice. I folded the letter 
and placed it in the mailbox for 
Greece. 

It was 32 days before Anastassia’s 
return letter arrived. I ripped it 
open and read the accompanying 
English translation. 

“Dear my foster parents: Today 
I received your letter and at the be- 
ginning I could not well understand 
what you were telling me. Then my 
mother explained everything to me 
and I started crying. 

“There was a very unhappy event 
of my family which I hadn’t written 
to you because I was ashamed. But 
today I must be honest with you my 
foster parents because you have 
opened your hearts to me and told 
me about your hidden shame. 

“Sixteen years ago, my mother 
tells, my father was in the war and 
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he was taken prisoner. After the war 
he had a nervous breakdown. One 
day he took our family far from our 
village where he was going to cut 
wood. That same night my father 
went and hang himself. My mother 
found him in the morning hanging 
from a pine tree. I did not tell you 
all these things, just the same way 
you did not want to tell me you 
were in prison. 

“The good Lord who took pity 
on me and sent me so many foster 
parents will have pity on you, too, 
and you will soon go back to your 
own families.” 

Anastassia’s next words made me 
want to cry. “I now love you more 
because I have been taught to love 
those who suffer and are in pain. To 
prove all this to you, I am sending 
each of you a tender kiss. Your 
daughter, Anastassia.” 
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O™ NIGHT last June, the tele- 
phone rang in the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, home of a. tall, 
blonde young widow. Mrs. Robert 
H. Goddard picked up the receiver. 
On the other end was one of the at- 
torneys who had been negotiating a 
claim against the Federal Govern- 
ment. For nine long years Esther 
Goddard had been fighting to vin- 
dicate her husband’s faith in the 
U.S. Government which had in- 
fringed on two of his key patents 
in the rocket and missile field. The 
lawyer’s call was to announce com- 
plete victory. 

“Mrs. Goddard,” he said jubi- 
lantly, “the Government has just 
acknowledged your husband’s pat- 
ent claims and will pay $1,000,000 
for any infringements on them.” 

For a moment, Esther Goddard 
did not know whether to laugh or 
cry. Not even $1,000,000 could bring 
back her husband, who died in 1945. 
But this huge settlement did repre- 
sent a belated apology for a quarter- 
century of rebuffs and ridicule. 

Today, few Americans remember 
Robert H. Goddard, although he 
was the first giant of the space age— 
a brilliant scientist who did for rock- 
ets what the Wright brothers did for 
the airplane. But while he lived, Dr. 
Goddard’s ideas were practically ig- 
nored in his own country, while the 
Germans took seriously his breath- 
taking plans for what we now call 
guided missiles and rockets to the 
moon. To German rocketeer Dr. 
Wernher von Braun, Goddard was 
“my boyhood hero.” In America, 
however, Goddard was dismissed as 
a crackpot. 
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Dismissed 

as a crackpot for 
over 25 years, 
this brilliant 
rocketeer was 
finally 
recognized as 
the first real 
giant of 

the space age 


by 
Robert A. Foster 


All these thoughts flitted through 
Esther Goddard’s mind after she 
hung up the phone. “Memory has 
a way of erasing the unpleasant 
things,” she says, “so I harbor no 
bitterness over the way Bob was 
treated—the way so many people 
laughed at him and his work. My 
21 years as his wife and assistant 
were full and rich. What woman 
could ask for more? Bob was happy 
doing precisely what he wanted 
most to do. Nothing else mattered.” 

Under a private agreement made 
at the time of the Government set- 
tlement, Mrs. Goddard signed over 
her share to the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Foundation. The 
Foundation had given her husband 
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financial support when almost no- 
body else would and also shared 
the rights to the Goddard patents. 

“Bob’s vindication has been re- 
ward enough for me,’ Mrs. God- 
dard says simply. 

Ranging back over those years of 
adventure and frustration, one day 
stands out in Esther Goddard’s 
memory: March 16, 1926. On that 
day—over a year before Charles 
A. Lindbergh flew the Atlantic— 
Goddard presided over history’s first 
successful flight of a liquid-fueled 
rocket, which was subsequently nick- 
named “Nell.” 

Casting about for a rocket-launch- 
ing site, Goddard had decided to 
use an open meadow on the farm 
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vindication 
of 

Robert 
Goddard 


of his Aunt Effie Ward, not far from 
his own home in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. Esther Goddard came 
along to take movies—although 
there was no guarantee that the 
rocket would get off the ground. 
Eight days earlier, another test had 
been a disappointment. 

This time the rocket came 
through. With a roar, it rose from 
its launching tower on a tiny spear 
of white flame. It climbed 41 feet 
into the sky, reached a speed of 60 
miles an hour and traveled 184 feet 
in free flight. Then, veering off to 
the right, it plummeted ingloriously 
into Aunt Effie’s cabbage patch. 

“Did that rocket go!” Esther God- 
dard recalls, retaining much of the 
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enthusiasm of that morning when 
her husband pushed back the sky. 
“T missed filming it because the 
seven-second film in my camera ran 
out before the rocket rose. But I 
didn’t care. That test sold me on 
rockets. During the next 16 years, I 
happily cranked the camera for Bob 
on 35 successful rocket shots—and 
I don’t know how many failures.” 

Her principal job was to follow 
the missile with her camera, and 
then rush for the launching tower 
to put out any grass fires with a 
broom and an old overcoat, while 
her husband and his assistants in- 
spected the fallen rocket. 

Even so, Mrs. Goddard did not 
fully realize the audacious goal her 
husband had set for himself. Later 
that spring, she found out. While 
retyping a short autobiography of 
Goddard for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D.C., she 
ran across the boyhood experience 
that had shaped his life. 

“On the afternoon of October 19, 
1899,” Goddard had written, “I 
climbed a tall cherry tree at the back 
of the barn and started to trim dead 
limbs. It was one of the quiet, color- 
ful afternoons of sheer beauty which 
we have in New England, and as I 
looked toward the fields . . . I im- 
agined how wonderful it would be 
to make some device which had 
even the possibility of ascending to 
Mars... . I was a different boy when 
I descended the tree. . . .” 

At 17, on an October afternoon, 
Robert Goddard had found his mis- 
sion in life. For the first time, Esther 
realized that her husband’s goal 
was the conquest of outer space. 
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Goddard began tinkering with 
powder rockets while an under- 
graduate at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. But one of his experiments 
filled a classroom with acrid smoke, 
and he was ordered to stop. In 1911 
he received his Ph.D. from Clark 
University in Worcester, and sub- 
sequently became a physics professor 
there. Colleagues remember God- 
dard as a tall, good-humored, some- 
what absent-minded professor. On 
rainy days he often strode into class 
holding aloft the open umbrella he 
had been using outside. But he re- 
membered well enough to take out 
his first two basic rocket patents, 
which were granted in 1914. 

Four years later, in 1918, he met 
Esther Christine Kisk, a 17-year-old 
Worcester girl. Goddard, then 36, 
had just returned to Clark from war 
work in California. For the Signal 
Corps, he had helped to develop a 
recoilless rocket launcher later to be 
revived as the tank-busting “ba- 
zooka” of World War II. Needing 
someone to type his final reports, he 
hired Esther, then a secretary in the 
college president’s office. After a six- 
year courtship, they were married in 


June 1924. 


N juLty 17, 1929, Goddard 

launched a rocket four times the 
size of his original rocket. The en- 
suing commotion made _ headlines 
all over the world. 

The rocket flashed up 102 feet 
with an ear-splitting roar. Terrified 
neighbors ran to their telephones 
and reported that a plane had 
crashed. As Goddard and his help- 


ers were loading the fallen rocket 
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into an auto trailer, two police cars, 
an ambulance, a motorcycle and a 
carload of reporters charged toward 
them—all primed to handle a major 
disaster. 

One newspaper published a re- 
port that Goddard’s rocket had been 
aimed at the moon, but had ex- 
ploded 239,000 miles short of its tar- 
get. This erroneous story stemmed 
from a scientific paper Goddard had 
written ten years earlier. In it, he 
had outlined a multi-stage rocket 
capable of landing a magnesium 
flare on the moon. 

Goddard denied that the projec- 
tile was a moon rocket and ex- 
plained that rockets are “normally 
noisy.” But the townspeople were 
not reassured. Goddard was sum- 
moned to Boston by the state fire 
marshal, and the two agreed that 
there would be no more rocket 
shoots over the populous Massa- 
chusetts countryside. 

One California woman _ even 
urged that Goddard be jailed for 
blasphemy. God had made the sky 
with a glass ceiling, she declared, 
and his rockets might punch holes 
in it and let the air out. But crack- 
pot complaints didn’t annoy God- 
dard. ““He’d done the math. He had 
the vision. He knew he was right. No 
public uproar could change that,” 
says his widow. 

But the incident made Goddard 
a stock joke to newspaper writers 
and cartoonists. One Sunday sup- 
plement even featured a fanciful 
account of a trip to a cheese-ringed 
moon with Goddard and Lindbergh. 
(It was useless for Goddard to ex- 
plain that he was no more building 
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a moon rocket than the Wright 
brothers sought to construct a trans- 
Atlantic airliner. ) 

While visiting a Buck Rogers 
sideshow at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, the Goddards discovered to 
their amusement that the rocket in- 
ventor Dr. Huer looked a good deal 
like Goddard—mustached and bald- 
headed. Nothing upset Dr. Huer. 
His standard response to each crisis 
was: “Don’t worry. The old doctor 
will fix it.’ Goddard adopted this. 
When things went wrong with his 
work he would strike a Huer-like 
pose and declaim, “Don’t worry. 
The old doctor will fix it.” 

Coming to Goddard’s aid, the 
Smithsonian Institution persuaded 
the War Department to furnish an 
abandoned artillery range at Camp 
Devens, 25 miles from Worcester, 
as an experimental rocket site. God- 
dard felt an urgent need to speed 
up his research. Four years after he 
had published his first paper on 
space rockets, Dr. Hermann Oberth, 
in Germany, had published one 
along the same lines. Goddard knew 
that his patents were readily avail- 
able at ten cents a copy, and he 
suspected that German researchers 
were forging ahead, probably with 
Government backing. (Goddard 
was, in fact, more than five years 
ahead, but he couldn’t know it.) 

Help came from an unexpected 
quarter. A tall, young man arrived 
one day. He had never met God- 
dard, but he had spotted a fellow 
pioneer from afar. Sipping Esther’s 
coffee, he asked how much money 
Goddard would need to set aside 
his teaching duties and devote full 
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time to rockets. That winter he put 
Goddard’s case before Daniel Gug- 
genheim, the New York financier. 
Shortly thereafter, Goddard was 
promised $25,000 a year. 

The visitor who had arranged it 
all: Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Southeastern New Mexico was 
Goddard’s choice as his new rocket 
base, because of its year-round sun- 
shine, its isolation and its flat ter- 
rain. Goddard arranged to use 16,- 
000 acres of grazing land ten miles 
northwest of the town of Roswell. 
On test days, Esther had two new 
chores: shooing away steers that 
liked to rub their flanks on the guy 
wires of the launching tower and 
checking the observation shelters for 
rattlesnakes. 

But the oddest problem she en- 
countered arose while she was driv- 
ing supplies of liquid oxygen from 
Roswell. The problem was to open 
two gates and negotiate a field of 
bulls, usually a two-man job. She 
solved it by becoming a motorized 
bullfighter, racing the motor to 
drive the bulls this way and that. 

Mrs. Goddard remembers 1934 
to 1940 as the golden years. Backed 
by the Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Foundation, Goddard’s “Nell” 
came of age. In 1935, she almost at- 
tained the speed of sound, and by 
1940 the rocket weighed more than 
200 pounds and stood 22 feet tall. 

After the German invasion of 
Norway in 1940, Goddard offered 
his rocket to the War Department. 
Eleven years earlier, he had warned 
that America should not allow an- 
other nation to develop guided mis- 
siles first. Now, in Washington, his 
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offer was laughed off. “Guided mis- 
siles? Not in this war!” said the 
Navy. Sneered one Army general: 
“This war will be won on the basis 
of the mortar.” 

Goddard was exasperated and 
disheartened. He returned to New 
Mexico. “From now on, they can 
come and find me,” he told Esther. 

Some months later, a Navy officer 
did just that. “I hesitated to call,” 
the officer said later. ““We were in- 
terested in rocket bombs and jet- 
boosted airplane take-offs—pretty 
minor stuff compared to what Dr. 
Goddard was doing. But I didn’t 
figure on the man’s patriotism.” 
Goddard readily accepted the as- 
signment and moved to Annapolis, 
where he became chief of Navy re- 
search in jet propulsion. 

In 1944, the Germans started rain- 
ing V-1 buzz bombs on London. The 
assault did not surprise Goddard. He 
was dismayed, however, when he 
saw details of the Germans’ V-2 
rocket. It was a dead ringer for his 
own; the Germans had duplicated 
nearly every major idea. “How 
could our country have let this hap- 
pen?” he cried. “I was ready and 
willing to help!” 

Goddard took out his frustration 
in hard work, toiling from dawn un- 
til after dark on his top-secret Navy 
research. Doctors warned that he 
was overtaxing himself, but he ig- 
nored them. In August 1945, after 
surgery for throat cancer, he died at 
the age of 62. 

Esther took it as best she could. 
Before they met, Goddard had over- 
come a near-fatal siege of tubercu- 
losis. “I felt I had to stay alive to 
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complete my work,” he once told 
her. When they were married, God- 
dard’s doctor warned Esther that 
she might be a widow within six 
months. “But I had him for 21 
years,” she says wistfully. 

Mrs. Goddard is grateful for the 
many posthumous honors that have 
come to her husband. The new re- 
search center of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
in Greenbelt, Maryland, has been 
named The Goddard Space Flight 
Center. A Congressional Medal has 


been voted in his honor. And the 
Smithsonian Institution has award- 
ed him the Langley Medal, the 
most coveted aeronautics prize. 

Visitors to the Goddard home in 
Worcester are sometimes puzzled by 
a vase-shaped ornament on a shelf 
near the fireplace where Lindbergh 
sat on that lucky day in 1929. It’s 
a rocket descendant of the early 
“Nell”—a souvenir Esther Goddard 
has kept of happy years with the 
gentle scientist who pointed man’s 
way to the stars. 
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PLASTIC SURGERY FOR MEN 


Men are losing their double chins, the bags under their eyes— 
even their potbellies—through the miracle of plastic 

surgery. It prolongs their careers and, in some cases, 
improves their personalities. Facts, dangers and costs 


are included in this full report. 


CREEPING CENSORSHIP IN OUR LIBRARIES 

The next time you visit your public library, you may 

find that the book you want is missing—arbitrarily banned 
by self-appointed censors. Don’t miss this alarming, 
carefully documented report on the “book burners” who 


are stifling your freedom to read. 


JACK KENNEDY AT HARVARD 


His two roommates, his teachers, coaches, friends at 
school, tell frankly of the JFK they knew and liked. 

He was one of the best pass-catchers on the football team; 
a fair swimmer; a fast driver (still is); a serious 


talker on all subjects. 


The exciting, never-before- 


told story of those formative years. 
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: ’$209, 000;000; . 


-spun! from» Li. 
gold ; and inlaid at ‘ 


precious stonés, * 
it symbolized the 
very life 

and spirit of 

the nation 


BY MARY S. BRUCE 


HEN FORMER President 

Dwight D. Eisenhower visited 
Iran in December 1959, he and his 
host, the Shah of Iran, were driven 
in an automobile whose wheels never 
touched the ground. The entire road 
from the airport to the Shah’s pal- 
ace was covered with rich, Persian 
carpeting. 

This was certainly a lavish display 
of Oriental underfooting. But it was 
as nothing compared with the fabled 
carpet that was created centuries 
ago in ancient Persia (now Iran). 
This rug, the costliest and most 
beautiful ever created in the world, 
was tremendous in size, magnificent 
in design, considered to have magi- 
cal properties, and was entirely em- 
broidered in precious gems. It was 
known as the Paradise or Spring 
Carpet of the ancient Sasanian 
monarch, King Khosrau II. 

Khosrau II sat on a gold throne, 
the legs of which were inlaid with 
rubies. Above his head hung a gold 
crown. Above the crown rose the 
121-foot arch of the ceiling, painted 
blue like the heavens, and embossed 
with gold stars arranged to repre- 
sent the motions of the planets 
among the 12 signs of the zodiac. At 
his feet lay the huge rug. 

All his absolute majesty, his 
wealth, his power, his priestly func- 
tions, and his eternal communion 
with the god Ahura Mazda were 
embodied in this great, jewel- 
encrusted carpet. It represented a 
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formal garden with water courses, 
paths, flower beds, birds and fruit 
trees. The main body of the rug was 
white silk brocade, stretching 115 
feet, the width of more than three 
city lots. It was quartered by a main 
stream of water, crossed by a smaller 
stream, both sparkling with dia- 
monds. The water courses were un- 
even in length, forming a modifica- 
tion of the older cosmic cross. Where 
the streams crossed in the center, a 
pool of diamonds floated four birds. 
They were a curious mixture of swan 
and royal peacock, embossed with 
white pearls and the blended irides- 
cence of emeralds and sapphires. 
The earth and stream banks were 
woven in gold, and jeweled tulips 
formed a glittering border. Four 
large plane trees filled the four cor- 
ners of the rug, and symbolic ave- 


nues of cypress stretched across it. 
Flowering fruit trees, each blossom 
worked meticulously in gems of 
every description, dotted the gar- 
den scene, while the mystic birds, 
beak to beak, sat encrusted in jewels 


on the branches. Gravel paths 
studded with huge pearls wound 
through the garden where flowers 
of many varieties were worked in 
rubies, amethysts and yellow and 
blue sapphires. Surrounding this 
magnificence, in wide sweeps of 
green, were emerald meadows. 
Each of the colors used in the rug 
had a special significance. The yel- 
low represented power, grandeur, 
riches. The white brocade and the 
magnificent pearls represented pu- 
rity, light and peace. The rubies’ red 
denoted life and victory, while the 
purple of the amethysts was the 
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color of kings. The blue of the sap- 
phires was also the color of royalty 
and the green of the emeralds (the 
most widely used of all the jewels 
in the pattern, since they were the 
trees, the shrubs and the sparkling 
outer border around the entire 
rug) represented spring rebirth, re- 
newal. It is said that when the 
sun flooded onto the Spring Car- 
pet’s brilliance, ambitious noblemen 
fell silent, fractious provincial gov- 
ernors held their peace and foreign 
envoys stood in awe. 

Most of the national treasury of 
one of the richest monarchs who 
ever reigned was embodied in this 
rug, and the display of such wealth 
warned enemies and traitors alike 
that it would be folly to challenge 
such a sovereign. The Persians show- 
ered their kings with gifts, as the 
epitome of their own glory. 

Of their own accord, the Persians 
and members of subject races came 
great distances to the king bring- 
ing tributes. The finest raw silk was 
transported by caravan from China, 
and weavers and designers joined 
artists and materials at Ctesiphon. 
The vaults containing the king’s 
vast wealth were thrown open, and 
sensitive hands held each sparkling 
gem in its place and wove each 
strand of pure gold into the sump- 
tuous structure of the rug. 

Aside from political significance 
and beauty, this carpet had impor- 
tant religious connotations. It rep- 
resented Paradise, a Persian word 
meaning “walled park.” It was the 
eternal garden, and a foretaste of 
glory to come in the afterlife. This 
jeweled Paradise, which historians 
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value at over $200,000,000, con- 
trasted with the barren desert, was 
at once perfection and eternity. 

The rug also affirmed the king’s 
divine role in compelling the return 
of spring, thus renewing the earth’s 
fertility and assuring the livelihood 
and prosperity of his subjects. 

The chief annual holiday in Persia 
to this day is the festival at the com- 
ing of spring. At the time of the 
Sasanian kings, spring’s coming was 
a religious rite in honor of the god 
Ahura Mazda. The people came to 
the king bearing gifts. He would 
lay these before the god, commit- 
ting his empire into the hands of 
Ahura Mazda and receiving it back 
again verdant and fruitful. 

It was the unhappy fate of the 
grandson of Khosrau II, Yezdigird 
III, to surrender all this wealth and 


grandeur. The Arabs, carrying the 
banner of Mohammed, succeeded 


in conquering Persia in 642 A.D. 
The Arab soldiers looted the Per- 
sians’ vast stores of gold, removing 
the king’s gold armor inlaid with 
pearls, chests of amber and musk, 
and a horse made of gold, with 
teeth of emeralds and a ruby mane. 
And the carpet? It was cut up into 
small pieces. One-fifth went to the 
Caliph Omar, one piece was given 
to Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law and 
the rest divided among the 60,000 
Arab soldiers. Each took his frag- 
ment to a jewelers’ syndicate in 
Bagdad and received the equivalent 
of $3,000—making him wealthy. 
Though the great carpet was no 
more, its legendary power molded 
Persian history, poetry and art, and 
its design became a model and in- 
spiration for subsequent carpets. 
But the glittering, fabulous origi- 
nal remains illuminated only in 


history. iw 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 


HARVARD'S FAMED PROFESSOR Charles T. Copeland was 


once asked by a student: 


“Is there anything I can do to learn the art of 


conversation?” 


“Yes, there is one thing,” said Copeland. “If you will 


listen, I will tell you.” 


For several moments, there was silence. 


Then the 


student said: “I’m listening, professor.” 


“You 


already.” 


see!” 


SIR WINSTON 


said Copeland. 


CHURCHILL, the world’s 


“You are learning 


—Quote 


most famous 


amateur painter, showed a group of his canvases to a 
friend. “Tell me,” said the latter, “why is it that you 


paint only landscapes?” 
“B ” 
ecause, 


replied Churchill, “a tree doesn’t com- 
plain that I haven’t done it justice.” 


—E.E. EDGAR 
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The 
right 
to 

be 


an atheist 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES A. PIKE 


Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of California 
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| Lerwe IS NO SUCH THING as an atheist. But there are people 


who believe they are atheists, and they have as much right 
to their “religion” as other believers. They are of positive benefit 
to the church. What is more, there are many atheists within the 
churches. Do these statements confuse you? What they say cer- 
tainly does not jibe with the customary understanding of atheism 
as the denial of God. Atheism a religion? A benefit to the church? 





Many atheists within the churches? 
The answer to each question is yes, 
I believe, and this belief indicates 
why I am concerned about the pro- 
tection of the rights of atheists. Let 
me explain. 

As a Christian and a bishop I am, 
of course, interested in the promo- 
tion of my faith and church. But I 
long ago learned that real faith can- 
not be forced, that real religious 
allegiance, to be of any worth, must 
not be compelled. I learned this 
from personal experience. I chose, 
as a young man, to leave the church 
in which I was born and raised. I 
became an agnostic, believing in no 
consciously accepted credo. Then, 
after further study and maturity (as 
I now see it) I joined the Episcopal 
Church, left the practice of the law 
and in due course was ordained an 
Episcopal priest. 

I value the freedom I had to be 
“nothing” as highly as I do the 
freedom I had to become “some- 
thing” again. To me, religious free- 
dom is hollow unless it includes 
freedom to be not “religious.” 

This freedom is not always fully 
granted to atheists in our country 
today. Despite the fundamental 
guarantees of our Constitution, 
many state and local laws limit the 
right of atheists to hold office, teach 
school, even to testify in court. I 
earnestly believe that to defend the 
rights of this group in our national 
family is to strengthen liberty for all. 

Actually there are fewer and 
fewer announced atheists anywhere. 
They. have largely gone under- 
ground—not in a scheming sense, 
but with a “couldn’t care less” 
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apathy. More admirable, and useful 
to the cause of sound religion, is the 
articulate, self-conscious atheist. 
His concern with fundamental is- 
sues is important and what he has to 
say to the “religious” is important. 

About ten years ago, when I was 
Chaplain of Columbia University, 
a Barnard sophomore told me with 
sadness (and, I suspect, a touch of 
pride) that she no longer believed 
in God. “Tell me,” I retorted, 
“about the God you don’t believe 
in.” When she had finished I was 
able to say reassuringly, “Cheer up. 
I’m an atheist too—as far as that 
God goes. Now let me tell you about 
the God I believe in.” 

What had happened to this young 
lady has happened to many others 
who have lost faith. The God she 
didn’t believe in was something like 
the one confronting me from a 
persistent correspondent who calls 
himself an atheist. He delights in 
quoting to me from the most blood- 
thirsty passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. He wants to “make a thing” 
of disbelief in the God he heard 
about as a child. 

So-called “atheists” have a good 
deal in common with a heavy pro- 
portion of “believers.” The God in 
which many adult Christians and 
Jews believe is as inadequate as the 
one the “atheists” deny. The point 
is well summed up in the title of 
J. B. Phillips’ book, Your God Is 
Too Small. For many it is the image 
of their overly stern father; for some 
he is their overly indulgent grand- 
father ; some see him as a tribal god, 
a protector of Americanism or a re- 
gional way of life (white supremacy, 
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for example) ; for still others he is 
a “Mr. Fixit”—not generally rele- 
vant, but useful in emergencies. 

Atheists are good for churchmen 
because they are a challenge to alle- 
giance to too small a God. 

What is a god? A focus of aspira- 
tion and meaning. The pagan and 
mythical gods of antiquity met this 
definition. The worshippers of Baal 
were preoccupied with the multipli- 
cation of flocks and crops, and of 
people to tend them. Venus, the 
goddess of love; Ceres, goddess of 
the harvest; Mars, god of war; 
Mammon, personification of ma- 
terial riches—all served the func- 
tions of a God for people of various 
temperaments. This is not just 
ancient history: today we are not 
lacking in Baal-worshippers (we call 
it production) ; Venus-worshippers 
(sex and beauty); Mars-devotees 
(nationalism) ; Mammon-followers 
(money). For some—the least at- 
tractive of the lot—-self is the God. 


J hye RECENT presidential cam- 
paign served to remind us that 
the atheist is America’s “forgotten 
man” when it comes to equality and 


tolerance. Richard M. Nixon, in 
repudiating anti-Roman Catholic 
bias, expressed this when he said 
that anyone except an atheist should 
be eligible for the presidency. 

No one spoke up for the estimated 
36.6 percent of our people who are 
affiliated with no church. Since no 
atheist was running, the issue wasn’t 
debated. It is, however, a clear con- 
tradiction of the Constitutional pro- 
hibition (Article VI, paragraph 3) 
against a religious test for public 
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office. Very few today would flatly 
assert that the rights of atheists 
should be suppressed; but many 
Americans—including most of the 
“atheists” within the churches— 
would agree that an atheist should 
not be eligible for the presidency. 

The problem is not merely one of 
popular prejudice. It is actually 
written into state law. In Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, in order to hold public 
office a man must believe in the be- 
ing of God. In many places, testi- 
mony of a witness in court may be 
impeached if it can be shown that he 
is an atheist. 

In Maryland a would-be notary 
public named Torcaso, who has al- 
leged he could not in good con- 
science take the oath of belief in 
God, was, after a series of court con- 
tests, barred from the office by the 
State Court of Appeals. The ques- 
tion is now going up before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, where I hope Tor- 
caso will be vindicated. 

The status of atheists under our 
Constitution needs clarification not 
only in cases like Torcaso’s, but 
also in regard to courtroom testi- 
mony, conscientious objection to 
war (which, to be recognized for 
draft exemption, must be religiously 
motivated) and qualification of 
teachers. In New York City not 
long ago, the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the public schools sought to 
require all teachers to manifest a 
belief in God before their classes. 
Fortunately the plan was defeated 
—through the combined efforts of 
the Episcopal diocese, the Protestant 
Council, the American Jewish Con- 
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gress as well as other groups. 

It’s not what a man says he is, 
but what he puts first in his day-to- 
day choices that counts. 

As Jesus said, “Not everyone that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is 
in Heaven.” It is quite possible for a 
man to be conspicuously “religious” 
and still assiduously seek to frustrate 
the will of a God who has “made of 
one blood all nations,” and with 
whom there “is neither Jew nor 
Greek . . . neither bond nor free,” 
and who is “no respecter of per- 
sons,” to quote some familiar Bib- 
lical texts. 

This is a powerful reason why the 
man who calls himself an atheist 
should not be deprived of any rights 
in our society. If rights are limited 
to Christians and Jews, then by all 
means let’s really enforce this test 
and in each case be sure that the 
supposed “religious” man really is 
what he professes to be. 

This obviously carries the point 
to absurdity. It would require a 
team consisting of an expert theo- 


logian, psychoanalyst, biographer 
and perhaps a private detective to 
guess at the truth. For it is only to 
Almighty God “all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid.” That is why we 
shouldn’t say that a candidate for 
public office should be barred be- 
cause he doesn’t profess a standard- 
brand religion. Who knows finally 
what any candidate’s god really is— 
or are? We can only look at his rec- 
ord on particular issues. 

In my ecclesiastical life I have 
met many “Christians” who, when 
it came right down to it, couldn’t 
care less about what their faith 
really involved. 

I have met fewer “atheists,” but 
many of them really cared about 
ultimate questions, and this is an 
important part of being religious. 
Often their real god or gods, wor- 
shipped unconsciously, were the 
same as those worshipped (out of 
church) by many Christians. One 
could wish for these atheists that 
they knew the real God of the Bible. 
But one could wish this for many 
Christians and Jews as well! 


PARROT FEVER? 


A G.I. STATIONED at a lonely outpost for months and 
desperate for company caught a parrot and, after weeks 
of patient training, taught it to speak. One evening, the 
parrot flew over to him and said excitedly: “A woman, 
and what a woman! Follow me.” The G.I. ran after 
the parrot. Every time he slackened his pace the parrot 
said: “What a face, what a figure!” 

Finally, the parrot stopped and exclaimed: “There 
she is! Isn’t she a beauty!” The G.I. stared in amaze- 


ment. It was another parrot. 


—A. M. A. Journal 
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ack in her 

native France to make 
the movie Fanny, 
actress Leslie Caron 
proves there is 
nothing quite so 
charming, 

witty and exuberant 
asa 

Gallic gamin out 

on a gambol. 


























nhappy in Hollywood, ex-dancer 

Caron, 29, acquired a “‘difficult” reputation. 

But a happy second marriage and acting 

success have transformed her. She sparked spirits 
on the Fanny set with imitations of 

co-star Maurice Chevalier and graceful ballet 
leaps on a Trampoline. 
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Leslie made a game of covering the M1 ars 
waterfront by crossing over boats 


—unhampered by wedding costume for movie. 


The 5’314”, 110-pound dancer ae 
traded ballet slippers for acting roles , 
in 1956. That year she ‘ . 
married British stage director Peter Halt, her 
second husband, They live in London and 
Stratford-on-Avon, where’ Hall 

directs Shakespearean productions. 
































ith a lack of inhibition 


typically French, Leslie surprised 


Fanny’s director, Joshua Logan; 


with sudden affectionate hugs—or romped 
on a nearby beach with her 
sun-garbed children, Christopher, tnree, 


and Jennifer, two (right) 


























hen a dramatic scene demanded 
intense concentration, blue-eyed Leslie 
retired to a solitary place 


to work on her interpretation. But 
afterward, when director Logan 
shouted, ‘‘Fine—print it!’ she celebrated 
by clowning with a prop hat (right). 
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eslie 

relished the 

earthy 

aspects of 
Fanny, who 

hawks fist 


a romantic. 
ale) daaY-t 

woman after 
being cast 

in SO many 
‘gamin’ or 
‘elfin’ parts.” 
says the very 
gamin-like 
Miss Caron. wt 
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An almost 
unbelievable tale 
of courage 

and endurance 

— seven 

days and six nights 
alone in 

a trackless 

forest 


A 
boy 


against 
the 
wilderness 


by Norman and Madelyn Carlisle 


TAY RIGHT AROUND CAMP!” Up 

to the moment he saw the rab- 
bit, seven-year-old Bruce Crozier 
had been obeying his mother’s ad- 
monition to play near their vaca- 
tion tents in the high pine country 
near Arizona’s Mogollon Rim. Now 
Bruce’s feet thought for him and he 
ran after the bounding creature, on 
and on across the needle-carpeted 
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forest floor. Then suddenly the rab- 
bit was gone. Bruce stopped, his 
heart pounding, pleased that he’d 
stayed close behind it for such a long 
time. Anyway, maybe he’d see an- 
other one on the way back. 

* a « 


The way back. Which way was 
the camp? He stood perfectly still, 
straining to hear the shouts of his 
older brother and the other chil- 
dren he’d been playing with, but the 
only sound was that of the wind high 
in the pines. 

He peered up into the blue sky. 
His father had told him it was im- 
portant to remember the direction 
of the sun when you were out in the 
forest. The sun had been on his face, 
he thought. So the camp would be 
back that way. He started running. 

Thus began a story of endurance 
that was to amaze the nation. For on 
that sharp October morning in 1939 
when Bruce Crozier dashed away 
through the pines he was on his way 
to becoming a legend—the boy they 
couldn’t find. 

It was nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Bruce’s parents realized 
he was missing ; by three they called 
for help. Scores of volunteers soon 
came out from Winslow, where the 
Croziers lived. By nine that night, 80 
searchers were fanning out through 
the forest, each resolved to search 
all night if need be. The boy was 
going to be mighty cold. 

a7 * * 

Pll find the camp soon. All after- 
noon, as he ran, Bruce kept tell- 
ing himself that. Now, with the 
sun out of sight, Bruce knew he 
would have to spend the night alone 
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in the wilderness. He thought of 
the jacket he’d tossed aside that 
morning. Shivering, he built a pile 
of pine needles, bark and branches 


and crawled into it. 
* * - 


Next morning the camp was a 
scene of seething activity. Truck- 
loads of Civilian Conservation Corps 
boys arrived, with an Army camp 
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kitchen to feed them. By mid-after- 
noon the number of searchers had 
reached nearly 1,000, and still more 
were coming. Many of the men 
were mounted, among them Bruce’s 
father, Robert Crozier. Police offi- 
cers, forest rangers, family friends— 
even total strangers came to speak 
words of comfort to Bernice Crozier. 
State troopers were reassuring: 
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“We'll bring in bloodhounds to- 
morrow.” Yet, by nightfall, the 
weary searchers had seen no trace 
of Bruce. 

* s * 

Bruce came awake with a start 
and looked with astonishment at the 
light filtering through the trees. 
Morning. He was cold, but worse 
was the gnawing hunger in his stom- 
ach and the dryness in his throat. He 
had to find the camp fast and get a 
drink of water. Off he started at a 
dog trot, as he had the day before. 
Now he was going the right way, he 
was sure... 

The burning in’ his throat got 
worse as the hours passed. But he 
made himself keep going, first in one 
direction, and then after the sun 
passed noon, in another. That way, 
he’d surely come to camp by dark, 
he decided. But he was still trotting 
through endless aisles of trees when 
the chill of evening returned. Look- 
ing about for shelter, he saw a tree 
which had fallen in a great spread 
of broken branches. He crawled un- 
der, scooping up pieces of bark 
around and over him. Half-frozen 
he fell asleep. 


Sunday . . . Monday . . . Tuesday 
... three days the boy had been lost. 
Back in Winslow, Mrs. Crozier kept 
repeating, “He’s alive, I know he is.” 
But at camp, the searchers found it 
increasingly hard to meet Robert 
Crozier’s eyes. After all, how long 
could the boy last? In that Ponde- 
rosa forest, one of the largest in the 
world, he’d find little food or water. 
Now it was November. At night the 
temperature dropped close to zero. 
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Wednesday afternoon an Indian 
tracker saw something that sent both 
hope and dread surging through the 
hearts of the men with him. Near the 
edge of Big Chevelon Canyon there 
was a heel print of a boy’s shoe. If 
Bruce, weakened by hunger and 
thirst, had come to the edge . . . Still, 
when they searched the canyon the 
next day, they found nothing. But 
the bloodhounds picked up a scent! 

* * + 

Bruce wasn’t sure, but he thought 
it was the third day when he found 
himself looking straight down into 
the canyon. Up to then he hadn’t 
cried, but he could hold back tears 
no longer. He realized that he had 
come a long, long way from camp. 
And where could he go now? Sud- 
denly he noticed something down 
there—a band of green on the can- 
yon floor. There must be a stream! 

Instantly, without thought of dan- 
ger, he went over the edge and made 
his way down, tumbling, sliding; 
bruising himself, tearing his clothes. 
At the bottom his heart sank as he 
saw just a dry, rocky bed. But there 
—that glint! It was a small pool of 
ice! He chipped off a chunk with a 
rock and sucked greedily. 

The ice seared his fingers and 
made him even colder. Darkness was 
coming swiftly. Out among the 
rocks, still warm from the sun, he 
found one that shelved out a little 
and crept under it to shiver through 
another night. 

In the morning he searched under 
the oaks but there were no acorns on 
the ground, and the few he saw on 
the trees were out of reach. Yet it 
was not the lack of food that drove 
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him from the canyon. He figured 
that nobody would ever find him in 
this place so far from camp. He’d go 
up the other side of the canyon and 
maybe he’d come to a ranch or 
something soon. 

After that it was a bad dream of 
more canyons, of falling down rocky 
slopes, of hunting desperately for 
green patches that would mean 
water and not finding any, except 
once in another rocky little stream 
bed. One night he came to a cave 
and stood staring into its opening. 
He crawled in, feeling his way. Sud- 
denly his hand jerked back. Fur. 
There was an animal in the cave! It 
was so warm . . . he wanted desper- 
ately to cuddle up to it, whatever it 
was, to get warm, to sleep there for 
the night. But the animal . . . it was 
big . . . maybe a hibernating bear. 
Slowly, he backed out of the cave. 

He’d lost track of time when he 
dropped one night, too exhausted to 
make himself any kind of a shelter. 
His lope had slowed to a shuffling 
walk that day, and he felt so tired he 
wondered if he would be able to 
move at all the next morning. 

By Saturday, the searchers were 
finding it hard to believe the blood- 
hounds. Could the boy actually have 
traveled over such rough country? 
And without food and water? As 
they moved slowly forward on this 
seventh day since Bruce had disap- 
peared, a dread certainty grew that 
they would never find him alive. 

* * * 

That same morning Bruce started 
to move listlessly down a canyon he 
had entered the night before. No 
sign of water in it... and he had to 
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have water. He felt strange and 
dizzy. Still he made himself keep on 
walking. Maybe down the canyon 
there’d be. . . . 

He stopped: short, staring. A for- 
est service telephone line. It would 
surely lead him to people. Bruce be- 
gan to run. After a time, he slowed 
down again. He should save his 
strength. As afternoon came, and 
the long shadows began to spread 
out from the canyon walls, the boy 
felt a new apprehension growing. 
Could he hold out until night? He 
just had to have water. 

That was what he thought of 
when he saw the glint of something 
bright in the last slanting rays of the 
sun. With a cry that choked in his 
parched throat, he dashed forward. 

In minutes, he was beside a car, 
parked on a lonely road coming into 
the canyon. There was no one in 
sight. He tugged at the doors. All 
locked. Despair ran through him. 
The car belonged to hunters, maybe. 
They might not come back for 
hours, perhaps days. There were 
blankets on the back seat. He picked 
up a rock and raised it toward the 
window, then tossed it down again. 
Whoever the car belonged to, they 
wouldn’t want him to break a win- 
dow. Dejectedly he sat down on the 
running board. He’d wait. He’d stay 
right there until somebody came. 

As Lee Brewer and Walter Marty 
moved down Wildcat Canyon at the 
end of the hunting day, Marty 
peered ahead at the car. 

“Funny,” he said, “looks like 
somebody . . .” 

By that time the hunters clearly 
saw the boy and ran forward to stare 
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down in amazement. Lee Brewer 
knelt and put his arms around the 
small emaciated figure, asking the 
question whose answer he already 
knew: “Are you the lost boy?” 

Bruce Crozier looked up, smiled 
and gave the answer that became a 
classic, to be told and retold through- 
out the West. 

“T wouldn’t want to be lost any 
worse,” he said. 

A few minutes later, from a ranch 
which was only three miles away, 
the news flashed out—to Winslow, 
to Mrs. Crozier, to the headquarters 
of the searching parties, finally to 
the hundreds still tramping the can- 
yons and the forest. Bruce Crozier 
had found himself! 

The medical verdict at the hos- 
pital in Holbrook, where Bruce 
made a remarkably fast recovery, 
was “severe exhaustion and dehy- 
dration.” His weight had dropped 
from 53 pounds to 29 and his stom- 
ach had shrunk to the size of a silver 
dollar. If the doctors were amazed 


at his survival, seasoned outdoors- 
men were even more so. Bruce ended 
up only 32 airline miles from camp; 
the men with the bloodhounds 
clocked the distance the dogs had 
followed an actual scent at more 
than 100 miles! 

There seemed to be only one ex- 
planation of how Bruce had come 
through his ordeal—purportedly a 
record length of time for a boy lost 
under such extreme conditions. He 
stayed alive because he never 
thought of dying. He never once 
panicked. He had made a mistake 
in those first hours by not stopping 
just where he was. But that was an 
error that many adults had made, 
adults who all too often ended up as 
cases labeled “died of exposure.” 

The full story of how he survived 
those seven days and six nights in 
the wilderness will never be fully re- 
constructed, for Bruce Crozier never 
liked to talk much about the terrible 
week when he was the boy they 
couldn’t find. We 


TEE TIME 


TWO FRIENDS HAD a date to play golf. The first one 
stepped to the tee, took a mighty swing and his drive 


was a hole in one. 


The second friend stepped to the tee and said, “All 
rightee, now I'll take my practice swing, and then we'll 


start the game.” 


—-MRS. DAVID ALBERT 


“wHY DON’T you play golf with George any more?” 
Pete’s wife asked him. 
“Would you play with a fellow who puts down the 
wrong score and moves the ball when you aren’t 
looking?” 
“No,” she replied. 
“Neither will George.” 
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Driving tricks 
that can save your life 








fleeting moment my hands and feet 
were paralyzed. Then, tapping my 
brakes, I instinctively turned sharp- 
ly right, off the road and into a shal- 
low ditch. 

The green car spun uncontrolla- 
bly into a tree ten feet behind my 
car and crashed in a tangle of metal 
and torn flesh. The driver was killed. 

Had I jammed on my brakes and 
stayed on the road, I’d have been 
directly in his path. If I’d swerved 
left, there would probably have been 
a head-on collision with the second 
car. My split-second instinctive de- 
cision saved my life. 

That nerve-shaking close call 
made me wonder how many critical 
emergencies I could drive away 
from with my car—and all my bones 
—intact. “To stay alive on today’s 
car-smashing highways,” says Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, consultant at the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University, “you should be 
prepared to act in sudden problem 
situations without delay. A good de- 
fensive driver anticipates trouble. 
He has to steel himself to use the 
maneuver he has learned is right. 
Jamming on brakes, for example, 
may save your life—or it could be 
fatal. Depends on the situation.” 

Sam G. Athey, safety supervisor 
for a national bus network, says, 
“When you’re driving, assume that 
everyone else is irresponsible, drunk, 
sleepy or crazy.” 

While such caution may seem ex- 
treme, sooner or later even the most 
careful motorist is bound to be 
trapped in a driving emergency. Are 
you ready for yours? How good a 
defensive driver are you? 
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For the following real emergency 
problems, the solutions are based on 
a consensus of seasoned bus and 
racing drivers, safety training in- 
structors and the American Auto- 
mobile Association. While you may 
never have to cope with some, you 
should know how to react to all of 
them. Any of them can happen to 
you as they did to someone. 

So put yourself at the wheel of 
the critical car and test your PDQ 
(Prepared Driving Quotient). 


1. As you round a curve and travel 
down a two-lane road, a big truck is 
stuck across both lanes, blocking your 
path. You’re going too fast to stop in- 
stantly. How can you stay alive? 


Recommended for the average 
driver: Use your foot brake to slow 
down gradually as you swerve off 
the road, picking the softest spot to 
hit—a wire or wooden fence, an em- 
bankment, whatever will absorb im- 
pact with the least violence to you. 
Unfortunately most drivers never 
think of running off the road; they 
do everything to stay on it. 

“Always keep an eye out for an 
escape route,” advises Duane Car- 
ter, Indianapolis Speedway driver. 
“On most highways, there’s a field, 
a road shoulder or just another 
traffic lane. If you have no such 
escape route, cut your speed and 
drive with extra care.” 


2. With cars parked along both curbs, 
you’re going down a city street. Two 
lanes are open. Approaching you in 
the left lane is Car ‘‘A.’’ Behind it, Car 
“‘B”’ starts to pass around and is mak- 
ing a beeline for you. You’re trapped, 
with apparently no place to go. 
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“That’s a tough one,” says Dr. 
Stack. “It’s usually best to do any- 
thing to avoid a head-on collision. 
But if you hit a parked car, the on- 
coming vehicle may strike you broad- 
side, where you’re sitting. Since an 
accident is inevitable, take it on your 
front bumper.” 

The best you can do is sound your 
horn, jam‘on your brake, switch off 
the ignition and brace your feet. 
Reducing your own speed will give 
the other driver a few more sec- 
onds to stop or slow down, and thus 
lessen the force of the impact. Turn- 
ing off your ignition reduces pos- 
sible risk of fire. 

3. A car passing you cuts too closely 
in front of you, forcing you to swerve. 
Your right front wheel drops off the 
pavement to a soft shoulder several 
inches below the level of the pavement. 


Don’t try to yank your car back on 
the road or it may turn over. And 
don’t slam on your brakes or you 
may be ditched. Ease up on the gas, 
keeping a light touch to maintain 
control. Steer so that front and rear 
right wheels are about three feet 
off the pavement but parallel with 
it. When you’re in control and roll- 
ing evenly, turn back—not sharply 
—to the pavement. 

To avoid getting into such a jam, 
the good defensive driver always 
slows down when someone passes. 
Give the passer plenty of room. 

4. Navigating in the right-hand lane 
of a four-lane expressway, you ap- 
proach an entrance lane. A car (‘‘A’’) 
is moving to enter the stream of traffic 
and it appears you’re about to crash 
into each other. In the left lane, a sta- 
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tion wagon is about 30 feet behind 
you. A third car is at your rear. What's 
your best maneuver? 


“You have three possible choices,” 
advises Dr. William G. Anderson of 
Columbia’s Safety Research and 
Education Project. “If there’s 
enough space in the middle lane, 
shoot out your hand to signal and 
swerve left, ahead of the station wag- 
on and around entering Car “A.” 
The second choice, if the car behind 
you is not too close, is to apply your 
brake, hoping the following car will 
see the situation and slow down. If 
you’re boxed in by the station wagon 
and the car behind you, blow your 
horn and go full speed ahead to 
beat out the entering car. Never 
swerve right and try to get behind 
Car “A.” Chances are the “A” 
driver will slow or stop and you 
would crash into his rear.” 

To avoid such a trap, when you 
see the car entering the access lane, 
either slow down to let him enter 
ahead or speed up so he can come in 
behind you. 


5. On a busy turnpike, with a line of 
cars behind you, your gas pedal sticks 
and your car shoots ahead. 


You’d probably jam your brake, 
frightened by the roar of the engine. 
Don’t. Turn the ignition key and 
throw your transmission into neu- 
tral. Slow down gradually until you 
can pull off the road. If you brake 
too fast, you’ll lose momentum and 
stop abruptly—with all those cars be- 
hind you. Shifting into neutral will 
probably let your car roll long 
enough to reach a safe area. 


6. Riding on a thruway, you spot what 
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seems to be a drunken or “mad” 
driver. He weaves from lane to lane, 
drives too fast in the rain or snow, 
fails to signal. You try to pass him 
and he switches into your lane. 
Brake and let him go ahead. “Avoid 
a ‘nut’ driver like poison,” warns Dr. 
Stack. “Keep out of his way. Don’t 
get angry and dispute the right of 
way. If he’s on the lane beside you, 
slow down and let him get ahead. 
Above all, don’t try to lose him by 
speeding.” 

If you suspect a wavering or wan- 

dering driver has dozed off, blast 
him with your horn or flash your 
headlights to wake him. Stay be- 
hind him—don’t risk pulling up 
alongside his car. 
7. Just as you reach a traffic light, it 
turns red and you stop. You hear a 
screech of brakes and your rear-view 
mirror shows you that a truck behind 
you can’t stop in time and is about to 
crash into your rear. You've got a sec- 
ond to do something. 


Instantly release your foot brake 
and flop over on the side, if there’s 
no other passenger. Or slump down 
in your seat, keeping your foot just 
over the brake. Taking your foot 
off the brake will help lessen the 
shock because your car will have a 
little give. Ducking down will avoid 
a painful or dangerous “whiplash” 
injury to your neck, caused when 
the seated body is hurled forward 
by a blow from the rear while un- 
supported head is snapped forcefully 
backward. As soon as you feel im- 
pact, apply your brake to keep out 
of the cross-traffic. 


8. Without warning, on a well-traveled 
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parkway, you hit a fog bank so heavy 
that you can barely see a foot ahead 
of you or at your side. You're driving 
blind. What are your alternatives? 
Snap on your low-beam or parking 
lights and try crawling along, hold- 
ing to a speed that you’re sure you 
can handle and will keep you from 
being struck from behind. If that’s 
too nerve-racking keep right and 
stop. Have your passenger get out 
of the right side of the car (or, if 
you're alone, do it yourself) and 
scout the right edge of the road to 
see if it’s safe to pull off the pave- 
ment until the fog lifts. 


9. In heavy traffic at high speed, you 
have a blowout in your right front tire. 


Fight the impulse to brake! Grip 
the steering wheel with both hands 
with all your strength to keep it from 
tearing loose. Gently feed gas in 
short spurts; it may help you regain 
control by lifting the weight off the 
dragging tire. 

Your car will start lurching to- 
ward the right. Avoid jerking it to 
the left or the car may turn over. 
Steer in a straight line. When you 
have the car under control, start 
touching the foot brake lightly, to 
slow the car down. 

Keep going on the flat tire until 
you reach a turn-off. This may ruin 
your tire but it will save your life 
and your car. Anything that stops 
suddenly on a busy road is apt to 
get clobbered. 

If you hit your brake hard after 
the blowout, the forward part of 
your car will drop, the wheel’s rim 
could bite the macadam and throw 
you far enough to the side of the 
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road to slip over. Blowouts under- 
line the importance of keeping both 
hands firmly on the wheel so that 
you can steer safely in emergencies. 
10. On a two-lane highway you’re in 
a long line of cars and swing out to 
pass on the left. But another car sud- 
denly appears over a hill and comes 
directly at you. You’re not sure you 
have enough passing distance ahead. 
Of course, you’ve broken the cardi- 
nal rule of the road not to pass on 
a hill or a curve where visibility is 
limited. Slam on your brakes, put 
on your right indicator, let the car 
beside you move ahead and try to 
squeeze back into line to avoid both 
a head-on collision and a sideswipe. 
Pray that other cars in the right lane 
will be noticing your plight and hold 
back for you. 


11. As you descend a steep hill, with 
a row of cars ahead, your brake pedal 
suddenly drops lifelessly to the floor- 
board. How can you safely stop your 
runaway Car? 

Pull the emergency hand brake with 
all your strength, give the foot brake 
a series of short, swift pumps to 
build up pressure past a possible 
leak in the hydraulic system. If pos- 
sible, shift into a lower gear to re- 
duce speed. Edge toward the side of 
the road and look for the escape 
route mentioned in emergency #1. 


12. Driving on a pitch-black night, your 
headlights go out. 


This is a petrifying experience, but 
don’t panic. Gradually slow down. 
Switch to your parking lights, spot- 
light or fog light—they may still 
work and enable you to be guided by 
the white road line. If one of your 
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lights functions, and you have an 
emergency flashlight in your glove 
compartment, aim it out the win- 
dow. When you can make out the 
road and your surroundings, pull to 
the side of the road. 


13. You hit a curve too fast at a sharp 
angle, realize you have only a thread 
of control and become panicky as you 
see a cliff on the right. 


Start braking slowly in spurts and 
take the curve flatter, crossing over 
to the left side (provided there is no 
other car in the left lane). Shift 
down to a lower gear if you can. If 
you suddenly slam on your brakes, 
with the wheels turned, you could 
roll over. 


14. At night, on an unfamiliar road, an 
oncoming driver blinds you by a “glare 
fog’”’ of headlights. All road details 
blur. What can you do? 

You’ve made the mistake of look- 
ing directly into headlights instead 
of angling your gaze toward the 
right. You will be partially blind for 
about seven seconds. Keep blinking 
your headlights in the hope that the 
approaching driver will depress his. 
Slow down, steer cautiously and stay 
as close to the right-hand edge of 
the road as you can. Grip your 
steering wheel—and pray. 

Of course, you may encounter 
other emergencies. To keep from 
ending up as a highway accident 
statistic, you’ve got to develop the 
right basic responses so that you re- 
act automatically in the crucial few 
seconds before a possible crash. 

To avoid meeting such emergency 
situations, learn the art of defensive 
driving. It may save your life. 





BY GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 

A leading authority on child education and development for 

50 years, Dr. Myers is a psychologist, teacher, 

editor of Highlights for Children—and himself has 13 grandchildren 
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A parent’s prayer 


Help me to understand my children, to listen 

patiently to what they have to say and to answer all 
their questions kindly. Keep me from interrupting 

them, talking back to them and contradicting them. Make 
me as courteous to them as I would have them be to me. 
Give me the courage to confess my sins against 

my children and to ask of them forgiveness, when I know 
that I have done them wrong. 

May I not vainly hurt the feelings of my children. 
Forbid that I should laugh at their mistakes or resort 

to shame and ridicule as punishment. Let me 

not tempt a child to lie and steal. So guide me hour by 
hour that I may demonstrate by all 

I say and do that honesty produces happiness. 

Reduce, I pray, the meanness in me. May I cease to nag; 





and when I am out of sorts, help me, Oh Lord, 

to hold my tongue. Blind me to the little errors of my 
children and help me to see the good things 

that they do. Give me a ready word for honest praise. 
Help me to treat my children as those of their 

own age, but let me not exact of them the judgments and 
conventions of adults. Allow me not to rob 

them of the opportunity to wait upon themselves, 

to think, to choose and to make decisions. 

Forbid that I should ever punish them 

for my selfish satisfaction. May I grant them all of 
their wishes that are reasonable and 

have the courage always to withhold a privilege 
which I know will do them harm. 

Make me so fair and just, so considerate 

and companionable to my children that they will 
have a genuine esteem for me. Fit 





Tips to save on heating; 


original art you can afford; available 


mental health insurance; 
high fashion hand-me-downs 


HOME HEAT: save on your fuel bill 


You may save a good deal on your 
fuel bill—and get better heat for 
your home—by following the ap- 
plicable suggestions: 

1. The expert. Save 20 percent. 
Call a topnotch heating mechanic, 
and he will take the temperature 
of your smokestack, the draft of 
your chimney and figure your 
unit’s efficiency rating. A unit 
which tests at 60 percent effi- 
ciency may be raised by certain 
common adjustments to 75 per- 
cent efficiency. For every $100 
spent previously for fuel, there 
will now be a saving of $20. 

2. The degree. Save ten percent. 
The healthiest settings for house- 
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hold thermostats are between 68° 
and 72°. Most people waste fuel 
and endanger health with higher 
settings. The average saving 
would be ten percent or more at 
the lower setting. 

3. Night-time settings. Save nine- 
and-a-half percent. Recent tests 
indicate that when the daytime 
setting is 70°, a night set-back to 
60° F. for eight hours will actual- 
ly effect a nine-and-a-half per- 
cent fuel savings (when outside 
temperatures are 35° F.). Auto- 
matic “clock thermostats” which 
raise and lower thermostats at 
set times often pay for them- 
selves by doing this for you. 
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4. Scaling down soot. Save two- 
and-a-half percent. A furnace or 
boiler, no matter what kind of 
fuel it burns, must be soot-free. 
Soot on flue surfaces reduces 
heat transmission to your boiler 
or furnace. Your service company 
can remove the soot. What can 
soot cost? A paper-thin layer, 
only 1/32 of an inch thick, can 
increase your heating costs by 
two-and-a-half percent. Thicker 
layers waste proportionately more. 
5. Bathing the boiler. Save at 
least ten percent. The inside of 
your boiler can become corroded 
through the action of chemicals. 
This can double or triple heat-gen- 
erating time, costing you fuel dol- 
lars. Have your heating contractor 
treat your unit yearly with a good 
grade of boiler conditioner. If 
you drain and fill your boiler with 
fresh water, do not allow it to 
stand idle. Dissolved gases in 
some fresh water may start an 
immediate corrosive action. Fire 
up your unit to the boiling point 
at least once immediately after 
refilling. 

6. Dodging drafts. Save seven- 
and-a-half to 12 percent. Modern, 
automatic heating equipment has 
or should have a draft control unit 
in the smoke pipes. This permits 
your boiler to extract the fullest 
possible degree of the combustion 
products. Savings up to more than 
15 percent can be achieved when 
this inexpensive item is installed 
by your contractor. 
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7. Holding in the heat. Save ten to 
25 percent. The finer your home 
insulation, the slower will be the 
heat loss and the less you will 
spend on heating. Weather strip- 
ping, storm windows and insula- 
tion can all save fuel. Even 
a small built-up insulated area 
behind each radiator will con- 
serve heat. A well-fitting window 
or entrance door, properly weath- 
er-stripped, can reduce the in- 
filtration of cold outside air as 
much as 40 percent. Even when 
permanent insulation or storm 
windows are not feasible, as in 
some rented homes, inexpensive 
plastic sheeting can save heat. 
Shades and draperies over win- 
dows also provide useful insula- 
tion. 

8. Filtering filters. Save five to 
25 percent. Your furnace’s air 
filter removes room dust, dirt, 
grime and grease and eventually 
becomes clogged. All air being 
warmed by your furnace must 
pass through this filter. Only a 
small amount of heated air can 
get through a clogged filter. Your 
furnace begins to strain and burn 
more fuel. Your blower’s electric 
motor must work harder and 
longer. The result is higher elec- 
tric costs, bigger fuel bills and 
less warmth. Change your fur- 
nace’s filter regularly and clean 
it often for maximum efficiency. 
9. Fireplace flues. Your fireplace 
may be a heat pirate in disguise. 
If a fireplace flue is left open or 
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if it is so designed that it cannot 
be closed, precious central heating 
can funnel out of the house 
swiftly. Make sure the flues are 
closed tightly at all times when 
the fireplace is not in use. Re- 
member, too, that if the furnace 
thermostat is in the same room 
as the fireplace, fireplace heat 
will throw off the setting and per- 
mit the balance of the house to 
cool down. 


You can join the growing army 
of collectors of original art works 
for less than you think. Prices of 


oils, aristocrats among paintings, 
generally start at about $50; pas- 
tels and water colors at about 


$40. Drawings in ink, charcoal 
or pencil may be less than $10. 
These are not the works of old 
masters, but of unknowns. Local 
artists are particularly eager to 
sell their works for the satisfac- 
tion and the advertising value. 

You can buy paintings at art 
galleries, museums, open-air 
shows, auction galleries, second- 
hand shops, art schools and trav- 
eling exhibits. Best places to find 
local artists are museums, art 
clubs, school or college art de- 
partments. 

Museums often give better buys 
than art galleries. Museums usual- 
ly charge no commission, galleries 
charge about 331% percent. 
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10. Breathing room. Warm-air 
registers, radiators, convectors 
and baseboard radiation need 
breathing room for efficient heat- 
ing. A rug covering a floor reg- 
ister, draperies blocking off a 
convector or a long sofa which com- 
pletely obstructs a strip of base- 
board radiation can cut down on 
room comfort. Leave room for the 
free circulation of air around your 
home’s radiation. 


Many collectors prefer repro- 
ductions of the works of the rec- 
ognized artists whose original 
works they can’t possibly afford. 
They therefore stick to prints: 
etchings, lithographs, woodcuts 
or engravings. (A useful explana- 
tion of the different kinds of 
prints is An Introduction to 
Prints and Printmaking (pub- 
lished in 1960 by FAR Gallery, 
746 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., $2.50.) One inexpensive 
way to get engravings is to snip 
them from old books. A signed 
lithograph by an outstanding art- 
ist is less expensive than a paint- 
ing. One by Marc Chagall, for ex- 
ample, costs $100 to $800. Orig- 
inal paintings by Chagall cost 
from $5,000 to $25,000. 

Many museums allow you to 
rent a work of art for a few dol- 
lars a month. Later, you may 
apply this to the purchase price. 
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As an example, New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art rents litho- 
graphs of top moderns like Pi- 
casso, Braque, Buffet as well as 
original paintings, sculpture and 
photographs. The two-month 
rental fee is $5 for items worth 
up to $125, $10 for $126-$200 and 
up to $35 for $626-$750 items. 
Somewhat similar service is avail- 
able at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Boston’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art and the Con- 
temporary Arts Center of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, to name 
only a few. 

But there’s more to buying a 
painting than price. There is 
taste, for example, an individual 
and changing thing. Taste can be 
refined by the study of art books, 


visits to museums and galleries, 
art appreciation courses, discus- 
sions in a collectors’ club (if 
there is none in your town, write 
to the American Federation of 
Arts, New York 28, N. Y., for ad- 
vice on the ABCs of collecting). 

Here are a few guide points to 
collecting: 

1. Get something every member 
of the family likes. 

2. Beware of fads. This is the 
best argument for taking advan- 
tage of a museum’s rental service. 

3. Keep in mind the space in 
which you plan to place your 
choice. If it is the wrong size or 
shape for the space you may come 
to dislike it. 

4. Make sure your painting fits 
into the color scheme of the room 
for which you plan it. 


MENTAL HEALTH INSURANCE: it’s available 


Check to see if your health insur- 
ance policy covers mental illness. 
Already a majority of the 75,000,- 
000 people covered by commercial 
insurance companies have such 
coverage, and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield now offers similar protec- 
tion. Should you ever be asked to 
weigh the benefits of one health 
insurance policy against another, 
make sure on this point. 
Mental-health insurance covers 
care in the hospital. Under group 
major medical insurance, it also 
covers care in the doctor’s office. 
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In short-term illness, all bills may 
be paid in full. But under compre- 
hensive insurance both deducti- 
ble and co-insurance clauses gen- 
erally are included. 

Under a deductible clause, you 
pay the first $50 or $100 or more. 
Then the co-insurance clause goes 
into effect. 

Normally, co-insurance clauses 
under health insurance call for 
you to pay 25 percent, the insur- 
ance company paying the remain- 
ing 75 percent. But since mental 
care often is prolonged and cost- 
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ly, the co-insurance rate may be 
50 percent, which means that you 
and the company each pay half. 
It’s not the final answer, but men- 
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Women now can buy original 
dresses, suits and coats created 
by top-name fashion designers of 
France and the U.S. at prices far 
below cost. These garments have 
been worn once or a handful of 
times by women who feel their 
social standing would be harmed 
if they wore the same outfit too 
often. The clothes show no signs 
of wear and are, of course, clean. 

Typical prices in one big-city 
“resale” shop: gold-and-black bro- 
cade cocktail dress (when new, 
$600, by Galanos), now $125; bro- 
cade evening suit ($650, Chanel), 
$89; black satin dress ($600, Nor- 
ell), $69; coat ($700, Mainboch- 
er), $69; black linen dress and 
jacket ($400, Dessés), $89. 

Already such shops—whose cus- 
tomers include many well-to-do 
women—are in existence in a 
number of cities. Many have apt 
names: Encore, Exchange Place 
and Resale Associates in New 
York; French Poodle in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Jayne’s Fashion 
Resale in Dallas. 

The best way to find such a 
shop in your town is to look in the 
classified telephone directory un- 
der “Clothing-Used” or “Clothing, 


tal-health insurance helps point 
the way to solve the tough prob- 
lem: How can we meet the high 
costs of mental illness? 


Bought and Sold.” Call in advance 
to learn if quality clothing is be- 
ing offered lest you wind up in a 
junk shop. Most of the shops offer 
a wide range of sizes. Since the 
garments were fitted to the orig- 
inal owners, you may have to alter 
them. And minor repairs may be 
necessary. 

Not to be outdone by women, 
now men and children are getting 
into the act, with similar shops 
opening for their unwanted but 
still wearable clothing. An actor 
who has been running Gentle- 
men’s Resale Shop in New York 
for more than two years, for 
example, has many seemingly 
unworn Oxxford and _ Brooks 
Brothers business suits, tuxedos, 
and sports jackets on hand at 
one-fourth to one-third of the re- 
tail price—turned in mainly by 
men who have lost or gained 
weight and find their suits no 
longer fit. 

Children’s shops of this kind— 
one of them is called Second Act 
—are particularly useful. The out- 
grown party dress, for example, 
can be sold and the proceeds put 
toward buying a good used dress 
two sizes larger. 
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BY DAVID BOROFF 


The miracle on Crotched Mountain 


Handicapped children are 


reborn at this unique rehabilitation 


colony in the 
woodlands of New Hampshire 


dye BETTY, her sixth birthday was 
the darkest day of the year. For 
what birthday is complete without 
blowing out the candles on the 
cake? And this was one of many 
things that pretty Betty couldn’t do. 
She was a victim of cerebral palsy, 
and her afflicted throat muscles 
could not carry out this simple act. 
But a year later, a jubilant Betty, 
surrounded by friends and family, 
blew out seven candles in one huge 
burst of air. 

Betty’s triumph is one of the 
many achievements of Crotched 
Mountain Foundation, a hilltop re- 
habilitation center sometimes called 
“Miracle Mountain.” Located in 
Greenfield, New Hampshire, amid 
a sparkling panorama of lakes, 
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mountains and villages, Crotched 
Mountain’s most impressive view is 
that of the future—held out to chil- 
dren who formerly had none. 

Take Mary-Anne, for example. 
When her grandmother learned that 
the little girl had spina bifida, a 
form of paraplegia which paralyzed 
the child from the waist down, she 
said: “We’ll just hide her in the 
back room.” Today, Mary-Anne, 
with the help of braces and crutches, 
can walk faster than the average 
child her age. Then there is Har- 
old, a polio victim. As a teenager, 
he was discovered crawling on his 
hands and knees in an institution for 
the feeble-minded. Today, a self- 
respecting member of the Crotched 
Mountain community, he recon- 
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ditions most of the furniture of the 
center and feels useful and wanted. 

But Crotched Mountain is more 
than a string of success stories. It 
opens new vistas of rehabilitation 
for America’s millions of physically 
handicapped individuals. The es- 
tablishment is unique in that all its 
rehabilitation facilities for children 
—educational, vocational, psycho- 
logical, medical—are in one place. 

“Orthopedic men look at bones; 
neurologists look at nerves,” says Dr. 
George G. Deaver, a leader in physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation and 
chief consultant at Crotched Moun- 
tain. ““We look at the whole child.” 


xX CROTCHED MOUNTAIN, a dedi- 
cated staff gets its 100 child- 
patients to do things they didn’t 
dream of trying. Eighty percent of 
the physically handicapped children 


admitted enter in wheel chairs or 
on stretchers. About 90 percent of 
those who leave walk out under their 
own power—many with braces and 
crutches, but walking. Before them 
stretch schools, jobs, recreation—a 
life with a promise of normalcy! 
Crotched Mountain got its start 
from Harry A. Gregg, a New Hamp- 
shire industrialist and banker who 
had long been interested in helping 
handicapped children. One day in 
1944, Dr. Ezra Jones, a New Hamp- 
shire orthopedist, wistfully told him 
about the need for a rehabilitation 
center: “We’re just kidding our- 
selves about the amount of help 
we're giving children,” Dr. Jones 
said. ““We work with them in our 
outpatient clinic, put braces on them 
and let them go home. But they 
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come back to us a few months later, 
and some are twisted up and in 
trouble again. These are the ones 
who need intensive 24-hour care and 
the training that only a rehabilita- 
tion center can provide.” 

Gregg promptly purchased a tract 
of land at Crotched Mountain, an 
area of southern New Hampshire 
that he knew and loved. By 1950, he 
had signed up 197 “founders,” who 
contributed $5,000 or more each. 
One of them was Sceva Speare, a 
Nashua department-store owner, 
whose gift of $1,000,000 hastened 
the realization of Gregg’s dream. In 
1953, when Crotched Mountain be- 
gan its work, Gregg turned his busi- 
ness over to his son Hugh, a former 
New Hampshire governor, and de- 
voted himself full-time to Crotched 
Mountain. Past 70, but erect and 
tireless, Gregg travels thousands of 
miles annually in pursuit of the 
money for the Foundation. 

His devotion to Crotched Moun- 
tain is matched by that of the staff, 
parents and thousands of visitors. 
One physician, whose child has cere- 
bral palsy, said admiringly: “The 
first thing that strikes you in any 
institution is its tone. Crotched 
Mountain is a friendly place, a 
happy place.” His wife added: “Our 
child seems to feel that Crotched 
Mountain is her second home.” 

Visitors approaching Crotched 
Mountain are usually surprised to 
find it such a gay place. (In a three- 
day visit I saw only one child cry— 
and that was because of homesick- 
ness.) They will find a child in a 
wheel chair happily pushing a doll 
carriage. In the winter, they may see 
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handicapped boys skiing down a 
slope, using their crutches as ski 
poles. But, above all, they will see 
hope where once there was only 
apathy and stagnation. 

The ratio of staff to patients is 
impressive—about one to one. 
(There are usually about 50 crippled 
children in the center and an almost 
equal number of deaf youngsters. ) 
The guiding philosophy is that these 
youngsters are not disabled children 
but children with disabilities to be 
overcome. 


“You have to be optimistic,” 


one 


physical therapist said. “What keeps 
you going is the conviction that 
you're salvaging a life that other- 
wise would be wasted.” 

But Crotched Mountain people 
are realistic, too. They shoot for at- 
tainable goals. For a severely stricken 


cerebral palsied child, the moment 
of triumph may be the simple act of 
learning to suck through a straw. 
For others it may be the higher 
achievement of struggling up a 
simulated bus step—which means 
going to a regular school is possible. 
The children get understanding, 
but not pity. “Children wearing 
braces have as many discipline prob- 
lems as other children,” a staff mem- 
ber said. “You can’t be guided by 
sorrow or they'll rule the roost.” 
The sweetest line heard at 
Crotched Mountain is: “I can do it 
myself!” This is the result of a pro- 
gram designed to extend every 
child’s skills and bring about maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency. A key depart- 
ment is physical therapy, in which 
wasted muscles are coaxed back into 
use, and other muscles persuaded to 
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do jobs not intended by nature. 
There is a class using gym mats— 
the first roll-over for a paraplegic is 
a dramatic victory; a therapeutic 
pool with warm water—it’s also fun 
for the kids; and practice in walking. 

For a severely handicapped child, 
the goal may be as modest as learn- 
ing to stand or to control his head 
movements. For others there is the 
adventure of walking with braces 
and crutches. 

“There’s as much technique in- 
volved in walking on crutches,” Dr. 
Deaver states, “as in skiing or 
playing badminton. You don’t give 
someone a pair of skis and tell him 
to go ahead and ski.” 

Walking, of course, is an obvious 
achievement. But as Dr. Deaver 
harshly points out, ““Why should a 
child use up his energy walking? He 
knows he’s not going anywhere.” 
(Fewer than 50 percent of the cere- 
bral palsied children will be able to 
work; that is one of the unyielding 
facts of this affliction.) One im- 
portant purpose of walking and 
standing is to prevent deformities 
and contractures. A secondary pur- 
pose is to enable the child to negoti- 
ate ADL—the activities of daily 
living, such as getting into bed, eat- 
ing and going to the bathroom. 

Occupational therapy has similar 
purposes. Under the guise of play, 
children learn how to feed them- 
selves, dress and undress, and per- 
form other essential functions. Spe- 
cial utensils are designed to meet 
the needs of particular disabilities ; 
there are odd knife-fork combina- 
tions, swivel spoons, dummy shoes 
which children learn to lace, and 
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long sessions devoted to buttoning 
articles of clothing. 

Every day, some children spend 
time at the standing table. There, 
locked in braces at their hips and 
knees, they play or work. This is 
essential for the proper function of 
their bowels and bladder. 

In the Occupational Therapy 
room, you can see little Brucie, a 
cerebral palsied boy who cannot 
speak. (“They communicate with 
their eyes,” a nurse said softly.) He 
is learning to use an electric type- 
writer to communicate with people. 
It is an agonizing process, for his 
hands can strike a key only with 
great effort. But he proudly demon- 
strated that he could spell his name. 

There is also an accredited school 
—even if some of the young schol- 
ars are sitting in wheel chairs. And 


there is play. Scorning their limita- 


tions, the: > children do what other 
children do. In summer, one can 
see little Glee, supported by crutches, 
whacking fiercely at a baseball. With 
the children on the lawn are two 
handsome horses, two burros and a 
pony that founder Gregg hopes the 
children will ride “after I have 
broken them in.” And enveloping 
the kids in affection and fun are a 
host of student assistants from East- 
ern colleges. One of them is herself 
an alumna of the Foundation, a 
polio victim who says that Crotched 
Mountain taught her to think of 
other people. Fishing trips, visits to 
museums, and soda junkets to the 
drugstore in nearby Peterborough— 
in these simple ways, the youngsters 
keep in touch with the world. 
There is also a school for deaf 
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children at Crotched Mountain, 
with 44 pupils and eight teachers. It 
seeks to teach children lip-reading 
and speaking. The school rejects 
sign language as self-segregating. 
Long, tedious hours are spent with 
simple sounds. Teacher and student 
look into a mirror, and the child imi- 
tates the teacher’s facial movements 
to reproduce the sound. 

And they learn. A deaf child from 
the school had dinner out with his 
parents. He carefully studied a 
group sitting on the other side of the 
restaurant. “They’re having a fight,” 
he announced to his parents. And, 
sure enough, he was right. 

There is affection between the 
deaf children and the crippled ones. 
“When are the deaf children com- 
ing back to school?” the other 
youngsters ask when the summer is 
drawing to a close. And the deaf 
children are never happier than 
when they are pushing a handi- 
capped child in a wheel chair. Deaf 
boys and crippled children play on 
the Crotched Mountain basketball 
team, which has done very well in 
competition against local schools. 
The deaf players have only one 
problem: they don’t hear the 
referee’s whistle. 

Not all the work is done with the 
children. “You can be a parent sub- 
stitute until you’re blue in the face,” 
a social worker said, “but the chil- 
dren need their parents.” And many 
parents must be trained in whole- 
some attitudes. Some parents are 
shamefully neglectful. One teenage 
girl was hardly able to leave her 
home until a social worker prevailed 
upon her parents to build a ramp 
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to enable her to walk out. Very 
often it’s the parents who need the 
therapy, a psychologist pointed out, 
not the children. 

The finest hour at Crotched 
Mountain occurs on Demonstration 
Day. Once a month, before a large 
audience of visitors, Dr. Deaver and 
the staff demonstrate the art of the 
impossible. In a running commen- 
tary, Dr. Deaver shows what can be 
done and how important it is to try. 
One moment he is knocking the 
crutches out from under a youngster 
(prepared for the test) to show how 
the child can get up after a fall. A 
moment later he is saying: “If we 
can train them to get in and out of 
bed, then we’ve saved the state mil- 
lions of dollars.”” Toward that end, 
he helped design a wheel chair with 
a removable arm, so that a child can 
climb into bed unaided. 

Dr. Deaver hammers away at his 
central themes: “We mustn’t give 
up on these children. . A good 
head and two good hands—that’s all 
that you need to get along in this 
world. Some of these kids have more 


brains than the people who want to 
put them away in institutions.” 
The children love Demonstration 
Day. “They’re all hams at heart,” 
says one staff member. 
What does the future hold in 
store for Crotched Mountain? 
Gregg and his professional staff 
are building a rehabilitation center 
for 300 adults on the same site. This 
will be a unique, self-sufficient com- 
munity for the handicapped, in 
which they will work, study, play 
and raise families. Within this in- 
dustry-colony pattern, there will be 
shops, schools and complete recrea- 
tional facilities—including bowling 
alleys and an indoor swimming pool. 
Those who display enough self- 
sufficiency will be able to work at 
Crotched Mountain and live there 
or in any of six neighboring towns. 
“When current plans are imple- 
mented,” says the famed rehabilita- 
tion specialist Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
“it will be the most complete re- 
habilitation center not only in the 
United States but probably in the 


world.” 


ELEMENTARY, SIR ARTHUR! 


AT A GATHERING, the late detective story writer, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, was introduced to a would-be 
criminologist who was dull and irksome. After listening 
to his wearisome chatter for a half-hour, Doyle escaped 
to another room. 

“He’s a little on the dull side, isn’t he?” the host 
remarked to Doyle. 

The author nodded. “But he has a brilliant mind,” 
continued the host. “I’ve heard he has found a way 
to commit the perfect crime.” 

“I know,” replied Doyle. “He almost bored me to 


” 
death, too. Wall Street Journal 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage” 


Are ‘‘tame’”’ and ‘‘domesticated’’ the same? 


Though the two words are loosely 
used interchangeably, there is a dis- 
tinction between them. That animal 


which has lost the timidity or savage- 
ry of its wild state is tame, but that 
which has been reduced to domestic 
use is domesticated. A pig is domesti- 
cated, but we would not speak of it as 
tame. A deer might be accustomed, 
by gentle treatment, to come to a 
house for food. It would be considered 
tame, but not domesticated. Domesti- 
cated always means “reduced to use 
or habituated to living in or around 
a house.” Most husbands are domesti- 
cated. Tame is often extended to 
mean no more than mild (as in “This 
was mighty tame abuse”). Few hus- 
bands are tame. 


There are “‘newfangled”’ things; why not “‘oldfangled’’ or ‘“‘fangled’’? 


Fang comes from a now-lost Anglo- 
Saxon verb meaning to catch. We 
still speak of a dog’s fangs or a ser- 
pent’s fangs. So that which is new- 
fangled is something that has caught 
the public’s fancy by its newness; we 
express the same idea when we say 
of anything new, “Will it catch on?” 
or “It has caught on.” Since it is the 
novelty rather than the worth that 
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makes a thing catch on, newfangled 
suggests something flashy or bizarre, 
tinseled, trifling. For several cen- 
turies these ideas were expressed in 
fangled and in the 19th century Rob- 
ert Browning used oldfangled for 
oldfashioned and a few other writers 
followed him. But neither word ever 
caught on to become an established 
part of the idiom. 
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Why do we “‘root’’ for the home team? 


Over 100 years ago root was college 
slang for studying hard. And here 
one can see some relevance, whether 
one thinks of getting to the root of 
things or just rooting into the books 
like a pig rooting with its snout. It’s 
a good term for hard digging. This 
slang meaning became obsolete, how- 
ever; and about 1890, when intercol- 
legiate athletics were getting into 
their first raucous rapture, the word 
root suddenly appeared in its present 
slang meaning of “shouting for” or 
“supporting vigorously.” It may 
have been an adoption of the earlier 
collegiate slang—simply hard work in 


Is ‘‘fetch’’ a good word to use? 


None better. Meaning “go get and 
bring back,” fetch is as old as the lan- 
guage. It is used in the Bible 47 
times and in Shakespeare 127 times; 
the list of great writers who have 
employed it would stretch from here 
to Parnassus. But there is an in- 


another branch of college activities. 
Or it may have been based on some 
yell, such as the old “Root de toot, 
root de toot / We’re the girls from 
the Institute.” 


creasing feeling that it’s improper. 
Maybe it has suffered from being 
used in the training of dogs. But 
dogs are now so loved it is hard to 
believe that any word that became 
attached to them would not go up, 
rather than down, in the scale. 


Was a “‘livery’’ stable a place to which horses were ‘‘delivered’’? 


It wasn’t the horse that was deliv- 
ered to the stable, but the provender 
which was delivered to the horse at 
the stable. Livery is related to deliv- 
ery. It originally meant food and 
clothing delivered by the master to 
his servants as an agreed part of 
their wages. Hence a footman’s or a 
chauffeur’s livery was the suit deliv- 
ered to him. The horse was as much 
a part of the great household as the 
groom—and far likelier to be better 
treated. Livery also meant an allow- 
ance of provender for horses. A 
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horse at livery was kept for the own- 
er and fed and groomed at a fixed 
charge. This is the meaning of the 
word in livery stable which, but for 
this one use, is now obsolete. \iy 





A veteran educator 
deplores the 
unwarranted furor 
over college 
admissions and the 
terrible pressure 

it puts on our high 
school students 


BY ABRAHAM H. LASS 
Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, New York City 


NE MORNING RECENTLY, one of my brightest students was in 
my office when a call came through from her mother ex- 
citedly reporting the arrival of a letter of acceptance from a 
leading Eastern college. The girl keeled over in a faint from joy 
and relief. She was lucky. For thousands this spring the mailman 
has only the heartbreaking news of rejection. And the after- 
effects on youngsters often are bitterly cruel. When our colleges 
open their doors this September, they will admit the most tested, 
most analyzed, most high-pressured—and most scared—freshman 
class in history. Working in what they consider the students’ best 
interests, parents, college admission officers, scholarship agencies, 
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entrance examination boards and 
journalists have unfortunately har- 
ried high school seniors to the point 
that they find college a letdown after 
their preparatory anxieties. 

The tragedy of all this commotion 
is that it is not only harmful but also 
largely unnecessary. The fact is, 
there is room in U.S. colleges for 
every qualified student. Despite our 
rapidly multiplying student popu- 
lation, despite the stiff competition 
for acceptance at the most famous 
universities, no one who is college 
material need fear being deprived 
of first-rate higher education. 

Only yesterday getting ready for 
college was fairly simple. In the 
1930s, for example, only low grades 
or lack of money could stop the boy 
or girl who wanted a college edu- 
cation. The colleges were hungry 
for students, and a student with 
even a passable academic record 
could pick and choose from a wide 
choice of schools. 

Today the situation is admittedly 
more difficult. More students are 
applying, and certain facilities are 
strained, admissions requirements 
are rising and so is the cost. Ironi- 
cally, the well-intentioned advertis- 
ing campaign to provide adequate 
college facilities has made even able 
students fear that there may not be 
room for them in the college of their 
choice. And less able students are 
convinced that their chances are 
practically nil. 

From the moment he _ begins 
thinking about college, the high 
school student is haunted by the 
College Entrance Board examina- 
tions most schools require. Despite 
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assurances that College Board scores 
are only one of many factors, he is 
certain that colleges set a score be- 
low which they will not consider an 
applicant, no matter how fine his 
other qualifications. 

Previously, primarily high school 
seniors had to fret over college ad- 
mission problems. Now, with the 
advent of the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, juniors are directly 
affected too. In 1959, 378,156 high 
school juniors took the P.S.A.T.; an 
estimated 450,000 took it in 1960. 
Designed to provide early college 
guidance for students, parents and 
counselors, the P.S.A.T. has thus 
far disturbed the hitherto relatively 
tranquil high school junior year and 
created ripples of concern among 
sophomores. 

Parents are losing their sense of 
values. The pressure of getting a 
son or daughter into college drives 
some to outright bribery. One father 
offered Princeton University’s Ad- 
missions Director C. William Ed- 
wards a $500,000 geology building 
to admit his son. Edwards turned 
down the building—and the son. 

Other parents make their chil- 
dren miserable by insisting that they 
get into “the right school.” “Get my 
father off my back,” a Bronx senior 
begged his college advisor. “He 
won't speak to me if I don’t get into 
Yale.” The notion that you can’t 
get a good college education at any- 
thing but an “Ivy League” school 
is absurd. Yet this feverish pursuit 
of “status” drives thousands of stu- 
dents to apply to these select schools 
—where they are certain to be re- 
jected in droves. 
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Pounded against this anvil of ma- 
terialism and opportunism, the mo- 
tives and behavior of many students 
inevitably have begun to disinte- 
grate. Ideally, education is an op- 
portunity to grow and to experience 
the present and the past. Yet, to 
thousands of students this runs sec- 
ond to the drive for “a high aver- 
age” and “high Board scores.” 
Constantly, they ask their advisors: 
“Is this course ‘good’ for the College 
Board exams?” As if this were all 
that mattered! 

There are signs that the pursuit 
of high College Board scores has be- 
gun to affect the thinking of stu- 
dents on matters not wholly related 
to college. Recently, the Education- 
al Testing Service, the agency that 
prepares and administers the Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations, re- 
ceived this letter: 

“I should like to know... the 
scores of an individual on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. ...I1 
have become emotionally involved 
with a female college student and 
I am hesitant at becoming more 
seriously involved with her be- 
cause I am afraid her intellectual 
abilities aren’t on the same level 
as mine.” 


Standards of honesty are being 
undermined. Cheating has become 
common in our schools, particular- 
ly among bright pupils. Typical of 
students’ attitudes is this comment 
turned up in a 1960 New York 
Times survey: “The only thing 
some parents are interested in is 
marks. ... How we get them doesn’t 
seem to matter.” 

“Cramming” and “coaching” for 
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college entrance examinations has 
become a scandalous national obses- 
sion. Reluctantly succumbing to 
mounting pressure from students 
and parents, reputable private and 
public schools now provide “orien- 
tation sessions,” which are nothing 
but cram courses. Yet, educators 
know that the exams are deliberately 
made “cram-proof” and no amount 
of cramming can significantly im- 
prove a student’s performance. 

Fortunately, things are not as 
hopeless as they seem. Some plain 
talk and reaffirmation of some al- 
most forgotten values will go a long 
way toward helping our young peo- 
ple to face their problems. 

Here is what every parent should 
understand about the “college ad- 
mission crisis” : 

1. Anyone who is fit for college 
can usually get into one. A few 
colleges are unable to accommodate 
the exceptionally large numbers 
who are beating on their doors. The 
rest of our colleges are able to ac- 
commodate all of their students— 
and some are even short of appli- 
cants. The present “crisis” is a 
statistical illusion, caused by a flood 
of applications (some students apply 
to as many as ten colleges) not a 
surplus of applicants. 

2. The colleges want students as 
much as the students want the 
colleges. Every college is looking 
for the kind of student who will 
profit from its particular academic 
program. College admission officers 
don’t want to admit the wrong stu- 
dent—but they don’t want to reject 
the right one. 

3. The college education is not 
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a status symbol, like a mink 
coat or a Cadillac. A college edu- 
cation is what happens in a boy’s 
heart and between his ears, and it 
can be gotten in almost any reason- 
ably good college. 

“Am I college material? And if 
so, what kind of college material?” 
This is the first question every stu- 
dent must answer before undertak- 
ing any intelligent planning. Actu- 
ally, no one can answer it fully or 
objectively by himself. But teachers, 
counselors and parents can and must. 
General attitude toward school, 1.Q., 
academic achievements, scores on 
standardized tests, College Entrance 
Examination Board tests—all these, 
taken together, provide a good 
basis for predicting how successful 
you will be in college. 

If all the evidence says you are 
not college material, remember: 
there is nothing shameful in not 
being qualified to go to college. Some 
of our finest, most useful citizens are 
not college graduates. 

Start thinking about college well 
ahead of time—no later than the 
end of the eighth grade. In high 
school, enroll in a college prepara- 
tory program. Learn how to study, 
and put in not less than two to 
three hours a night. Read one worth- 
while book a week, a daily paper 
and a few magazines, all in addition 
to “required reading.” 

The following academic program 
will, at present, enable a student to 
qualify for almost any college in 
the country: English (four years) ; 
Social Studies (three years) ; For- 
eign Language (three years) ; Math- 
ematics (two-and-a-half to three 
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years) ; Biology (one year) ; Chem- 
istry (one year) ; Physics (one year). 
But most colleges will take you with 
less. Extracurricular activities help 
too, but not if school work suffers. 

There are over 2,000 colleges in 
America. Picking the right one is 
almost as important and as difficult 
as picking the right wife or husband. 
There is no best college—just as 
there is no best mate. But there is 
the college that is best for you—a 
college you can afford, with the kind 
of atmosphere you’ll be happy in 
and a scholastic program that will 
challenge, but not overwhelm. No- 
body has a sure-fire formula that 
will take all the guessing and heart- 
ache out of picking a college and 
getting admitted, but here are some 
fairly reliable approaches: 

1. After you have analyzed your 
own personality and scholastic back- 
ground, seek answers to such ques- 
tions as: What kind of student has 
the college of your choice accepted 
from your high school? How do you 
compare with that student? Their 
college record often affects the ad- 
missions officer’s attitude toward all 
students from your school. Signifi- 
cant clues about your chances of ad- 
mission can be found by studying 
the “profile” of a freshman class at 
your chosen college. It shows where 
students have come from (public 
and private schools, sections of the 
country), the distribution of their 
College Entrance Board scores, their 
class standing, etc. 

2. What, in general, is your col- 
lege’s admission policy? According 
to a 1959 survey, American colleges 
fall into these categories: highly 
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competitive or competitive—16.5 
percent; accept all B average high 
school graduates—27 percent; ac- 
cept all C average high school grad- 
uates—18.1 percent; accept all or 
almost all high school graduates— 
35.1 percent; others—3.3 percent. 

3. Is your college accredited? 
Find out by consulting standard 
references in your school or local 
library. 

4. Does the college offer enough 
strong courses in your field of spe- 
cial interest? 

5. Does the college have any geo- 
graphical, racial, ethnic or religious 
quotas? Some still do. It isn’t easy 


to find this information, but it is 
important that you try to get it. ' 

6. If you are not qualified for 
the traditional four-year liberal arts 
college, and if you want some sys- 
tematic education or training be- 
yond high school, then the rapidly 
expanding junior and community 
colleges are just for you. 

7. Study hard. Have some fun 
while you’re studying. 

And stop worrying. You will 
need all your energy and will power 
for the full-time job you have to 
do—developing yourself into a 
good student and a decent human 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


IN A Santa Cruz, California, restaurant: “Our cook 
gets a day off—does yours?” —LINDA HENNER 
tN A Chicago tailor shop: “As You Rip, So Shall We 
Sew!” —MRS. EVA SICHEWSKY 
A HIGHWAY SIGN above a Houghton, Washington, boat 
works invites: “Let Us Paint Your Bottom.” 


—-MARGIE B. HOYMAN 


THIS NOTICE IS DISPLAYED in a London restaurant: 
“Five o'clock tea served at any time of day.” 


—LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 


A SIGN IN A Portland, Maine, store reads: “Ideal gift for 
noisy teenagers—BREAKABLE RECORDS!” 


—HY GARDNER 


ABOVE THE GRILL of a coffee shop in London, Ontario, 
is this sign: 
ACCURACY 
IS OUR 
WATCHWORD 
WE NEVER MAKE 
MISTEAKS 
—IAN B. PATTEN 
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8:30 AM Only 25 seconds to don your pretty Swirl in White 12 NoonLunch in a Swirl that takes so well to indoor-out- 
with panels of Daffodil, Camellia and Blue striping the entire 
full skirt. Cotton marlin fabric. Crease controlled, minimum 
care. Sizes 10-20, 8-16 Petite, 1234-2236. 


the wonderful 7° nk you live in! 


door living. This one in Gold, Camellia or White with appliqued 
hen and chicks. Cotton marlin fabric. Crease controlled. mini- 
mum care. Sizes 10-20, 8-16 Petite, 123s-22%<. 


WRAP ’N’ TIE 


— 


3:00 PM Downtown for shopping in another Swirl from the 5:15 PM Meet your husband looking lady-like and lovely. 
Patio group. Straw hat appliques decorate the pockets and Woven cotton seersucker stripe with Schiffli flowers on huge 
bodice. 100% cotton with the look of fine linen. Minimum care. pockets. Crease controlled, minimum care. Blue, Pink or Maize. 
Lilac, Blue or Natural in sizes 10-20. Sizes 10-20, 8-16 Petite, 1234-223. 


All about $9. Available in CHICAGO: Chas. A. Stevens & Co. / CLEVELAND: The Highee Company / HOUSTON: Foley's 
MIAMI: Burdine’s / PHILADELPHIA: John Wanamaker / ST. LOUIS: Stix, Baer & Fuller 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: Woodward & Lothrop....and fine stores everywhere. SWIRL Inc., 1350 B'way, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





St. Lawrence — 


Canada’s 
river 

of 
wonders 


BY REED MILLARD 


AN MAY BE PROPERLY proud of 

his greatest engineering proj- 

ect, the St. Lawrence Seaway locks, 
canals and dams, which cost over $1 
billion and took the work of 22,000 
men. Yet while boasting pridefully 
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of their accomplishment, engineers 
admit that it is dwarfed by nature’s 
own engineering marvel—the St. 
Lawrence River itself. 

Consider its width. At its mouth, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is 90 
miles wide. A passenger on a boat in 
mid-river can see neither shore. Its 
depth in places reaches hundreds of 
feet. And it carries an unbelievable 
flow of water—over 100,000,000 
gallons of it every minute of the day. 

Just how big the St. Lawrence is 
was grimly demonstrated during 
World War II, when the strange 
“secret battle of the St. Lawrence” 
was fought. In 1942 Nazi submarines 
which ranged the Gulf were able to 
come right up into the river for con- 
siderable distances. They played 
havoc with shipping. Altogether, 23 
Allied ships were sunk and 700 per- 
sons lost their lives before air patrols 
and the adoption of the convoy sys- 
tem finally stopped U-boat ventures 
into the river and Gulf. 

The river’s length of about 760 
miles tells only part of the story. The 
term “St. Lawrence system,” geolo- 
gists aver, should include not only 
the river itself, but all the Great 
Lakes, for it is the only outlet of 
these inland seas, which contain 
half the fresh water in the world. 

Considered in this way, the St. 
Lawrence really starts in the ob- 
scure St. Louis River in the distant 
forests of Minnesota. Drop a bottle 
into that stream, and it could con- 
ceivably float all the way through 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario, and end up more than 
2,000 miles away on the shores of 
Canada’s Atlantic provinces. 
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Because it is so admirably suited 
for commerce, the St. Lawrence has 
been called the “river made for 
man.” It might also be called the 
river made for vacationers. When 
you travel along its shores by car or 
on its waters by boat and on to the 
Atlantic provinces ranged around 
the Gulf, you’re taking the highroad 
to the wonderful vacation world of 
Eastern Canada. 

Hundreds of picturesque islands, 


mountains that march down to the jj 


river, towering cliffs, quaint fishing 
villages, religious shrines, French 
towns reminiscent of another cen- 
tury and country, the glittering me- 
tropolis of Montreal, the old city of 
Quebec, the sight of majestic ocean 
liners steaming past—nowhere else 
on our continent can such a com- 
bination of natural and man-made 
wonders be found. Such sights have 
moved countless visitors to utter 
purple prose, and even caused 
Charles Dickens to marvel: “the 
beauty of this noble stream at almost 
any point can hardly be imagined.” 


HE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER has been 
‘Endiaie explorers, sight-seers 
and scientists ever since 1535 when 
Jacques Cartier first sailed up its 
broad channel to the site that is now 
Montreal. Even the appearance of 
its water is remarkable. It’s not un- 
common to hear passengers on boats 
arguing about it. Some call it “clear 
transparent blue,” others say it’s 
“bright blue-green,” still others 
swear it’s “emerald green.” 

Whatever it is, it’s certainly unlike 
the color of any other river. Because 
it runs over solid rock for its entire 








BIG COLOR 
BROCHURE 


A thrilling combination of historic 
treasure, nature’s wonders and 
superb vacation facilities await 
the entire family in glorious Penn- 
sylvania. For a preview of vaca- 
tion pleasure — send for your 
NEW 1961 Color Brochure and 
Tour Guide Pamphlets. 
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| length, the St. Lawrence, unlike 
| most rivers, normally has no sedi- 


ment to muddy the color of its 
waters; hence it is amazingly clear. 
Any sediment that washes in from 
other rivers quickly settles. Drop a 
bright object in the water, and it 
may be seen glittering on the bottom 
even in places where the bottom is 
50 feet down. 

Just how hard the St. Lawrence’s 
rocky bed is was recently discovered 
by dismayed engineers. To create 
one of the deepened, new channels 
for the Seaway, they diverted a por- 
tion of the river, leaving its bottom 
exposed. When they started to drill 
blasting holes, they found that the 
toughest drills were dulled in only 
eight hours by this peculiar sand- 
stone. Finally they had to soften the 
rock by playing 4,000° F. kerosene 
torches on it. 

Another unusual property of the 
St. Lawrence is its amazing straight- 
ness. Over much of its distance it 
lacks the twists and turns common 
to other rivers. For long stretches it 
runs perfectly straight, its banks 
parallel and just two miles apart. 

Noting that in many places the 
river was almost as straight as the 
Seaway canals, one engineer re- 
marked: “An astronomer on Mars 
would probably figure those sections 
of the river were man-made too.” 

The St. Lawrence is one of the 
“friendliest” rivers in the world. It 
never goes on a rampage. For most 
of its length it changes its level daily, 
rising and falling with the tides of 
the sea; but the difference between 
its normal levels and flood stage is 
only about seven feet. Compare that 
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Keep your parks, playgrounds 


and playing fields in use after sundown 


... With money-saving WIDE-LITIES 


Patented 


WUD BLU, 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
FLOODLIGHTS 


Wide-Lites add hours of en- 
joyment every day to your 
recreational areas. With their 
exclusive rectangular reflec- 
tors, Wide-Lites give a broad, 
even light pattern that is 
essential to eliminate “hot 
spots” and shadows from 
playing fields. 


Each Wide-Lite with color- 
corrected mercury vapor lamp 
will do the work of two or 
more incandescent floodlights 
—reducing the required num- 
ber of poles, crossarms and 
fixtures. And operating on 
460 volts, Wide-Lites require 
50% less transformer capaci- 
ty, with smaller conductor 
wires. Wide-Lites make prac- 


of course. 


Name 


WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 191 + Houston 1, Texas 


tical low-cost underground 
wiring for floodlights! 


Find out how much better 
lighting you can get with 
Wide-Lites—and how much 
less it costs! Send the coupon 
today. 


Resists vandalism! Wide- 
Lites are made of rugged cast 
aluminum and have tempered 
glass lenses to resist vandal- 
ism and the punishment that 
floodlights get from wind and 
weather. Relamping is easy, 
but with 7000-hour lamp life 
(seven times as long as incan- 
descent), it’s seldom needed! 


GET ALL THE LIGHTING FACTS— 
SEND COUPON TODAY 


Dept. M11 


Please send me more information on Wide-Lites. No obligation, 
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with the upper Mississippi’s average 
flood crest of 50 feet, the Orinoco’s 
70, and China’s terrible river of 
floods, the Yangtze Kiang, which 
has 200-foot crests. No wonder when 
visitors ask the owners of farms situ- 
ated in what seems to be precarious 
closeness to the river banks if they 
aren’t afraid of floods, they’re greeted 
with headshakes. Below Montreal, 
there’s never been a flood on the St. 
Lawrence. 

There have been a few above 
Montreal, all caused by the same 
phenomenon—ice jams. Once, in 
1861, when ice floating downstream 
from Lake St. Francis (which is real- 
ly a wide place in the river) was 


Some 1,500 of famed Thousand 
Islands (including one with castle, 
below) dot 60-mile stretch of river. 


blocked by ice in Montreal harbor, 
the St. Lawrence rose 24 feet, flood- 
ing a quarter of the city. In the 20th 
century, icebreakers have tackled the 
ice and kept it from piling up. 

In winter when it’s frozen hard 
the ice is no menace, and, in the past, 
has even been considered useful. 
During the last century, before there 
were any bridges at Quebec, sleighs 
crossed the river on a well-defined 
roadway. Montrealers went even 
farther than that; in the 80s, they 
built a railway right across the ice. 

Inhabitants of Long Sault Island 
in the upper St. Lawrence, once had 
a unique way of getting to the main- 
land. In mild winters, at this point, 
the river was so rapid that it didn’t 
freeze over in mid-channel between 
the island and the shore. An ingen- 
ious mainlander solved the problem 
by hitting on an idea that started the 


ceremony of “swinging the bridge.” 
First, they sawed loose a long strip 
of ice that had formed along the 
shore. Fastening the lower end to 
shore by heavy posts and cables, they 
let the current swing out the upper 


end until the entire mass of ice 
struck against the other side. Soon 
it froze fast to its new anchorage 
there and the inhabitants had a 
broad, strong bridge across which 
they could walk or drive their horses 
and sleds. 

No river in North America has so 
many islands as the St. Lawrence, 
with over 1,500 in the misnamed 
Thousand Islands alone, and scores 
more dotting the lower river and its 
Gulf. They range all the way in size 
from the tiniest of the Thousand 
Islands, a nameless chunk of rock 





Shrinks 
Hemorrhoids 
Without 
Surgery 


(By John E. Knight) 


World-Famous 
Institute 
Finds New 


Healing Substance 


That Stops Itching, 


Relieves Pain 
As It Shrinks 
Painful 


Swellings 
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WORLD-FAMOUS institute has 
discovered a new substance 
which has the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids without surgery. 
The sufferer first notices almost 
unbelievable relief in minutes from 
itching, burning and pain. Then this 
substance speeds up healing of the 
injured tissues all while it quickly 
reduces painful swelling. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by a 
doctor’s observations—even in cases 
of 10 to 20 years’ standing. And all 
without the use of narcotics, anes- 
thetics or astringents of any kind. 

The secret is the new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) — now offered 
in both ointment or suppository 
form called Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
piles—Preparation H lubricates and 
makes bowel movements less pain- 
ful. It helps prevent infection (a 
principal cause of hemorrhoids). 

Only Preparation H contains this 
magic new substance which quickly 
helps heal injured cells back to nor- 
mal and stimulates the regrowth of 
healthy tissue again. Preparation H 
Ointment or Preparation H Sup- 
positories (easier to use if away 
from home) are available at any 
drug counter. 
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Gentle and suitable for sailing at 
most points, the river broadens 
to become 90 miles wide at mouth. 


on which a single tree grows, to 
giant, canoe-shaped Anticosti, which 
sprawls over 3,000 square miles and 
is almost as big as Puerto Rico, half 
again as large as the province of 
Prince Edward Island. 

Besides being the biggest, the most 


curious and probably the least 
known of the St. Lawrence’s islands, 
Anticosti is a zoological oddity. It 
seems to have been untouched by the 
glaciation that affected the rest of 
Canada. On it scientists have found 
preglacial animals, including a 
strange species of bear never seen 
elsewhere. 

For all its huge size, Anticosti was 
never successfully colonized until a 
French chocolate magnate, Henri 
Menier, bought it in 1895 for $125.,- 
000. He made it into an island king- 
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dom, where he built two towns and 
drew up a set of laws that governed 
the behavior of all comers to his 
domain. He would keep it a sort of 
personal sportsman’s paradise, he 
announced, allowing no hunting or 
fishing, nor the introduction of any 
non-native animals by anyone but 
himself or his guests. 

Among the animals that came un- 
der his ban was the dog—witnessed 
by the NO DOGS ALLOWED sign 
that was posted on the island. Some 
inhabitants of the two towns have 
never seen a dog. When a sea captain 
brought one ashore a_ French- 
Canadian child was heard to re- 
mark quaintly, “Oh, behold that 
small, queer pig.” The island is now 
run by a pulpwood corporation. 

One of the strangest aspects of the 
river is its mingling of fresh and sea 
water. St. Lawrence water goes at 
least 100 miles into the Gulf, while 
sea water comes 650 miles inland. In 
some rocky channels close to shore, 
oceanographers have noted fresh- 
water algae growing on one side 
of a rock ledge and salt-water plants 
on the other, just a few feet away. 

Ocean fish come far upriver, but 
they generally stick to the streams of 
salt water. Whales, which aren’t sup- 
posed to like fresh water, seem to 
like that of the St. Lawrence, for 
they have gone far beyond the briny 
zone. A giant seagoing whale once 
turned up near Montreal, 1,000 
miles from his ocean home. 

Shipmasters are very conscious of 
the change from salt to fresh water, 
which they notice in a curious way. 
The farther upriver they go, the 
deeper their ships ride, for the river 
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water is, of course, less buoyant than 
the ocean brine. 

The whole panorama of the St. 
Lawrence is handily arranged for 
tourists. Splendid highways run right 
alongside it all the way from Lake 
Ontario to the Gulf. A St. Lawrence 
journey, starting at Kingston, On- 
tario, and ending with a swing 
around the Gaspé Peninsula and 
down into the Atlantic provinces, 
takes in an astonishing variety of 
sights and recreational facilities. 

There are the Seaway locks and 
canals, of course, complete with 
overlooks and parks for tourist ob- 
servation of seagoing ships so close 
you can touch them. There is Mont- 
real, a wonder in itself, with its over 
700-foot-high Mount Royal from 
which you can see as many as 125 
ships berthed at the city’s docks, plus 


dozens of others scattered up and 


down river. There is the natural 
wonder, Montmorency Falls, which 
tumble 274 feet into the St. Law- 
rence. And there is that combination 
of nature’s splendor and man-made 
quaintness, the Gaspé Peninsula. 

Many travelers feel that, wonder- 
ful as a land journey along the St. 
Lawrence may be, it’s topped by a 
voyage on the river itself. 

Boat trips on the St. Lawrence 
range from short cruises of a couple 
of hours or half a day, to a spectacu- 
lar excursion you can make on no 
other river—a “seagoing” cruise on 
which you’ll be out of sight of land, 
yet still on the river. 

From the boat rail you'll see the 
life along the St. Lawrence spread 
out in a living tapestry—the neatly 
fenced farms, the church spires of 
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Can We Afford Ulcers? 


How’s your ulcer? That was the ques- 
tion on everybody’s mind when doctors 
attending World Congress of Gastroen- 
terology in Washington, D. C., indicated 
one out of ten men in the world today 
suffer from ulcers. Rich and poor alike 
pay a mounting bill of enormous cost 
for this common stomach ailment. 


Today thousands of men and women 
who suffer from hyperacidity, gaseous 
distention, nervous stomach, loss of ap- 
petite and acid indigestion can now enjoy 
long-lasting relief 
they’ve always hoped 
for with RECLU. De- 
veloped by skilled 
chemists in Norway 
and brought to Can- 
ada by Olaf Birke- 
land, a chronic gastric 
sufferer. RECLU is 
now available in the United States. The 
RECLU Drug Co. Ltd. has opened a 
Seattle warehouse in response to in- 
creased demand. 


Don’t let stomach distress make life mis- 
erable. Try RECLU today and feel the 
prolonged relief RECLU can bring YOU. 
Now available without prescription, rap- 
idly growing demand has put RECLU in 
short supply. Many druggists are out of 
stock. If your druggist does not have 
RECLU write for information 
on closest source of supply or 
simply send your order on 
this coupon. 


RECLU DRUG COMPANY LTD. 
1931 Aurora Ave., Seattle 9, 
Wash. 


eieeee send me a bottle of 
) 


ECLU. Trial Size $3.25 ( 
Large $6.00 ( ) 


Address 

City 

My Drug Store is 
Name 


Address 

(Please Print) y 
All Canadian enquiries should be sent to RECLU 
DRUG CO. LTD., Vancouver 10, B. C, ‘ 
nase necndeabheneseeuanaesd 
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the villages, the wagons moving 
along country roads. From time to 
time the freighter will stop and put 
boats overside to go ashore with 
cargo, mail or passengers for some 
tiny villages that hug the shore. 


of the St. Lawrence, gleaming bright 
as they cleave the blue water. 

To top it all you may see a star- 
tlingly incongruous sight—cows 
drinking at the river’s edge; out in the 
river a ways the gray bulk of a giant 


Besides all the other remarkable 
things you’ll see along the St. Law- 
rence, you'll find endless fascination 
in observing the marine life of this 
giant natural aquarium. From shore 
or deck you’ll see multitudes of fish 
in its blue depths, millions of eels 
which have made their journey from 
the far-off sea between Bermuda PHOTO CREDITS : ; 
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sea whale, and not far from it a big 
steamship. Cows and whales and 
ocean liners together in the same 
where else in North America 
could you see such a sight? A won- 
drous river, the St. Lawrence! Wk 
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Because Coronet is lighter, milder than 
your present before-dinner drink make your next 
highball with Coronet Brandy . . . you'll love the change. 
And after dinner enjoy a traditional snifter of Coronet VSQ Brandy. 


BRANDY DIST.CO.*350 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.eCALIF. GRAPE BRANDY+84 PROOF 
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WQXI invites you to visit historic 
ATLANTA~-where phenomenal growth is 
routine! In Atlanta, new buildings are changing 


the skyline. . new homes are springing up where 
cotton and tobacco once grew . . . and new industry 
continues to move in at the rate of one new plant 
every 72 hours. 


As Atlanta grows and prospers, it listens to WQXI. 
“Quixie in Dixie” reflects the personality and pace 
of the city ..influences the economy by stimu- 
lating sales.. and promotes projects that make 
Atlanta a better place in which to live...or to 
visit. Come see us. 


We join with WQXI in extending to 
all America a most cordial invitation 
to visit Atlanta in 1961.—William B. 
Hartsfield, Mayor 





3165 Mathieson Drive, 
Northeast, Atlanta 5, Georgia 


WQXI-ATLANTA 





Atlanta’s Cyclorama, renowned tourist 
attraction, captures ‘‘a moment”’ in the 
Battle of Atlanta in stark detail. Don’t 
miss it! (BELOW) Bring Your Clubs! 
There’s golfing the year ’round in At- 
lanta, where there are more courses 
than in any other U.S. city of its size. 





MAKE $ $ $ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pays up 
5240 CASH 


to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible reweaver 

PROFIT A MONTH 

BEFORE 


in your community and 
make big money at home! 
| Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals. Brings steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work. 
Turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 394, 6238 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


ING ONLY TWO 
$5.00 JOBS A DAY 


WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 
Name the book—we’ll find 
NOW! 


it for you! Enthusiastic, 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


skilled staff takes pride 


in locating whatever book 
LOCATED! 


you request no matter how 
NAME THE 


old or long out-of-print. 


“Just ask us to find it.’’ 
We search for fiction or 

WE’LL FIND IT 
FOR YOU! 


non-fiction. General books 
in every imaginable field 
of interest. All authors, 
publishers. (Author’s name 
not essential as we often 
find books by title alone.) 
Novels, juvenile, how-to, 
religious works, the fine 
arts, science, technical, 
history, biography, back- 
date magazines, military, 
reference, family history, 
classics, etc., etc. 

no catalogues, 

“Just ask us to fi . 
Write today! Free search, 
courteous service—no 
obligation on your part. 
Books-On-File, Dept. CAP, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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FURNISHED IN 
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STURBRIDGE 
YANKEE WORKSHOP 


SEND 25¢ FOR 800-PICTURE CATALOG 


Everything from furniture to pewter—800 unusual 
items in fascinating fully-illus. catalogue. Available 
by mail at modest prices from historic Sturbridge. 
Our workshop has made & collected over 2500 repro- 
ductions. Finished and unfinished furniture, chairs, 
beds, mirrors, rugs; Sandwich & Milk Glass, china, 
pewter, lamps, lighting fixtures; fireplace equip- 
ment, weathervanes, wrought hardware, furniture 
brasses, toleware, brass, copper. Sturbridge Yankee 
Workshop, 141 Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. 


MAGIC BRAIN CALCULATOR—$1 


Pocket-size adding machine does all your math 
problems with ease. Adds-subtracts-multiplies to 
99,999,999. Magic Brain Calculator balances check 
books, adds grocery tapes, bridge scores, children’s 
school-work, income tax statements, car mileage 
Gives you all the answers in seconds. Simple to use 
. all steel mechanism works fast. For house- 
wives, professional men, businessmen, students .. . 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! oe 
Brain Calculator, only $1, postage paid. Sun 

House, 466 Sunset "Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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HOUSE OF FLAVORS® SPICE SET pee (T'S GREA . 


Beautiful Spice Rack in early American design, con- BE TALLER 
taining 10 classic Milkglass Jars with gold-plated 
caps. Filled with the World's Finest imported spices Why be average? Enjoy the thrill of being tall! It’s 
—Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Black Pepper, Alispice, Ore- so easy to add all-important inches to your height! 
gano, Cloves, Celery, Ginger, and Paprika, plus Just s into a pair of these smart, comfortable 
matching Salt Shaker. If your iadies’ group wants to “ELEV RS*’; instantly—you are almost 2 inches 
Raise Money, write for Free details on selling this taller. You’re a BIG MAN with new poise and con- 
unusual set; or Complete Set will be mailed Postpaid fidence—the kind of man she (and everyone else) is 
anywhere in U.S.A. upon receipt of $7.50. Marion- sure to look up to! ‘“‘Big’’ men wear “ELEVATORS” 
Kay Products Co., Inc., Dept. 26-C, Brownstown, with no one the wiser! * VATORS” look just 
Indiana. like other fine shoes—feel comfortable from the - 
———- — — - ute you put them on—3 styles. MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for PREE booklet which tells what ‘‘ELE- 
VATORS” Height-increasit.g shoes do for you. 
4 Brockton Footwear, Inc. (Please print) 
| Dept. 2048, Brockton 68, Mass. | 


Please send lilustrated Bookiet and name of nearest 
. | understand no salesman will cail. 
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ENGRAVED CUFF LINKS 
Beautifully etched lifetime metal Cuff Links 


Pp 
a I wish reproduced; 

: Links silver plate, $8.95; 
electrop , $8.95. Tie Bar, Money Clip or Key 
Chain—Silver, $5.50; Gold, $6.00 (ppd. inc. tax). 
Diners’ Club accounts honored. Ber-Tals, Dept. Q-7, 
1253 S. Halsted, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Then one day a friend in pharmacal circles told 
me about a wonderful medicine for giving hours-long 
relief in easing the minor and soreness of 
arthritis, rheumatism, neuralgia, neuritis, lumbago 
or bursitis. I am so grateful I want to tell everyone 
about Norkon and my whole remarkable experience 
and how thousands of others are now praising it, 
too. Please write for full information. It costs noth- 
ing and you may win so much. No obligation what- 
soever. Just send your name and address to: Paul 
McCoy, Apt. 204, 11 W. 42 St., NYC 36. 
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IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE, $1.98 
Stretch your way to a trimmer You with new, sturdy 
rubber Stretch-A-Way. Make any room your private 
gym. Complete with special chart to show you the 
safe method of — muscles. Improve your figure 

hip and bust measurements—this 

i. and trim. Stores away in any 

to do the job or your money 

back! Only $1.98, postage paid. Order Stretch-A-Way 

— — House, 466 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


GET YOUR REFUND—DON’T OVERPAY 


ae yourself a break and take all the tax deductions 
which you are legally entitled. The simplified 
Daniels Tax Savers gives you complete checklist in 
a -to-use form of everything you need to know— 
save you time, money and hours of aggravation. 
Recommended by CPA’s and Attorneys; used by 
thousands of people for ‘tax time peace of mind” 
Only $1.00 ae Br postpaid, from a Tax 
Savers, Inc., Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 


ACT NOW, @y 
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Send For \ js 

FREE 
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All Paints Premixed 
OlL PORTRAIT KIT . . . $9.95 


No Experience woo Send only $9.95 & a Photo- 
ss Me = S) lear Snapshot or Color Slide 


k and White or Color) to receive a 
1 vas 


Pine Brushes 
Pull Instructions and Your Unharmed Photo. Indicate 
Hair and ae Cee . Our new Paint-By-Numbers 
Process (P ults in a Professional Style 
Portrait Without ae Usual Patchwork Appearance. 
Thousands of Satisfied Customers. Send only $9.95 to: 
Portrait Craft, 620 Avalon Bivd., Wilmington 79, Calif. 
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BURNING 


HEDGE—UP TO 5 FEET IN YEAR 


This radiant hedge is vivid green in foliage all ees 
and summer .. . turns brilliant, fiery red in fal 
easy, fast grower! Reaches growth of about five tect 
in than a year. For unmatchable, flaming beauty, 
lant singly, in Lie go or asa hedge. Enough 
or “JR 300 feet o i —~ hedge. $1, 
Mon back guaran Western World 
2611 “Tuden Ave., Det. 710, Los Angeles G, Calif. 


MOTHER! WHERE DO BABIES COME FROM? 
Can You answer that ques- 





its value under our oe ~ 
Back-Guarantee. Orde 

today—wrap a dollar bill 
& dime in paper on which 
Print name & address. 
Mail in nearest mail box. 
8 of Life Pubin. Co., 
912 Lorain * Dept. 
CR-4, ‘Appleton, Wisc. 
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LOCC 


+e, 
NOW YOUR CLOSETS CAN BE NEAT! 


New ‘“‘Space-A-Hangers’’ end closet mess forever! 
Just snap them on your closet rod and you'll be done 
with tangled hanger ... no more clothing that’s 
bunched, wrinkled, on the floor. Orderly closets pro- 
tect wardrobe, save you cleaning bills. Smooth-slid- 
ing. made of attractive brown plastic. Set of ten 
holds 30 garments! Guaranteed to please or your 
money back! Space-A-Hanger Set, only $1, postage 
_. Order from Sunset House, 466 Sunset Building, 
verly Hills, California. 





FREE csze oF , 
«@/NOIAN HEAD * > «¢ Pe: . 


» 
4 
7 


@ PENNY *\ 


yp 
COLLECT COINS FOR PROFIT! 


Collecting coins is a fascinating & rewarding hobby 
for young & old. It’s fun, it’s profitable. Your change 
may contain a rare coin worth several hundred 
dollars. *To know what to look for & how to start 
a collection, send only 35¢ for collector’s kit incl. a 
4-page deluxe Indian Head Penny Album (reg. 35¢) 
Plus a Free Indian Head Penny (worth 15-25¢). We 
pay postage. 126 page Collector's Handbook. . . $1 
extra. Satis. Guar. jlecnrig. 525 S. Western Ave., 
Dept. C-4, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





DO YOU KNOW HOW CLEARLY YOUR 
CHILD CAN SEE? 


Over 12,000,000 Children have defective Sight which 
may cause headaches, nervousness, squinting, frown- 
ing, retarded read , etc. Now you can actually and 
simply test the Sight of your Child at home whether 
2 years of age or older. This New and Unique Book 
is a Must for every Parent. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Free Lit. Only $2.75 tpaid. Write to: Dr. J. L. 
Krause, Box 211-N, Glenview, I[linois. 
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Own a “GOLDEN 
DOLLAR” from 
ALASKA 


Last chance to join Alaska’s “ 

send for your Alaska Sta a 
washed” souvenir “GOLDEN DO. ~ 
today. You'll possess a collector's item of 
the . You'll receive this beautiful 
commemorative coin celebrating Alaska's 
historic entry into the Union by airmail 
direct from the rim of the Arctic Circle. 





Send ‘1 for this 


collector’s item 4 
EF 


¢=” 


Clip and airmail to CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Oe Re OR Oe OE EN A Ss om a Ae Oe oe 
Dept. 73 
1 enclose $1. Please send my Aleshe » 
“GOLDEN DOLLAR” souvenir by 





8 (A stamped, self-oddressed envelope will speed order 
oC OR Se OS A ee Ree 
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Without electricity or moving parts 
drainer pumps 330 gallons of water per 
flooded qoom sw 

m: 


the dischar, 

goes to work. your 
. Seaton ~g ay ay Dept. COR-4, 752 
. Parmingdale, L. I., N. 


adamant NO-RISK VITAMIN OFFER 
New, direct, factory-to-you 





). If you are not sat- 
return the larger 
ref . One 


itamin Products, pt. 
CT-41, 1819 Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


_— WeIshT Sune HEALTH 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


The new safe no-drug way to control 
wae @ without “starving” and build body tissue! 
The AC Plan is the common-sense way to reduce 
and feel fit. Just eat four or five delicious, nutritious 
Protein AC Tablets before meals or when snacks 
tempt you, to satisfy appetite and get an invaluable 
supply o : ome. Eat your way to better health — 
figure with Protein AC Tablets. With every packag 
Free appetite control plan booklet. 250 tablets $2. 95 

450 tablets $4.49 ., 800 tablets $6.95 ppd. 
Available at Supermarkets or Write Direct. Send 
Check or M.O. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Protein AC, 
Dept. X-41, 375 Park Ave., N.Y. 2. 


VENUS FLYTRAP EATS LIVE FLIES! 


These rare bulbs grow into 
exquisite house plants that 
catch and eat live insects! 
They burst into bloom 
with dainty white flowers 
on 12” stems. Their green 
leaves grow in the form of 
lovely rosettes. At the tip 
of each leaf is a pretty 
pink trap, which holds 
nectar. T insect, lured 
by the color and sweetness, 





through its roots. Easy to 

grow. Develops in 3 to 4 

weeks. Really gps 

so beautiful it w: 

for a Greek Goda less! 3 

bulbs $1.00, 18 bulbs $5.00. 
Prices tpaid. 








cer Bldg. ,AtlanticCity, N.J. 





HURRY HOT POT 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water 
245 minutes! Perfect for making fast ins 


le. Made of polished alu- 
it’s unbreakable. Complete with electric 





Heavenly gomieett Just 
lift to 


w 
! Perfect for backless 
strap gowns on 
glamorous Special 2 top 
a 


sicns. Created b 

New York bra igner 

Velvety soft and pliable 
terial 


sive edge of bra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Send check or MO to 
Bleuette, Inc. 
Department B-280 
= p Fifth 1. 7 

» Bo By ee 
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ODOR PROBLEM? SAAXE Basseand FREE a 


Now youcan ome og body 
odors internally! W 
one week’s supply of Nullo 
—Free! See how harmless 
vegetable extract neutral- 
izes the most stubborn 
body odors internally—be- 
fore they start. Foot, un- 
derarm, breath odors—all 
odors with 
. Test it Pree. Write 


Dept. 2184, Holland, Mich. 


AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
Look and feel normal —— ar 
ohms 8 


tical mC 
. 60 St., N. ¥. 23, N. Y. 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 


Learn how to identify char- 


more guectes. greater 
satisfaction. Exciting, un- 
crowded field. Give’ lec- 
tures, write articles, do 
rivate consultation. Write 

lesson & cat 


DN-58, Springfield 4, Mo. 


Den-Shur-Cup meets all 
denture care needs. Grand 
gift idea! Safe, smart 

container is unbreakable 


$1. 25 ppd. 2 for 

00. Den-Shur-Cup Co., 

3092J Steinway St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. 





DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE 
Draw any person, still life, 
ito sca) 


296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 


© YOU ARS UNDER 68... 


- . . and over 50 years a 
$1,000 life insurance pol- 
icy can help pay last ex- 

penses without burdening 
Fooufly or friends. Low rates 


Minneapolis 3, 





NEW BOTTLE WHEEL BOTTLE HOLDER 


Rutward, Inc., 402 Bryant 
Rd., Columbia Sta., O. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
— hair permanently 





eee 
pe SID. Provi. 


»~ dence 18 RE 





DON’T PULL HAIR FROM NOSE 


ette. So simple! Just turn 
end. Surplus hair comes 
out easily, gently. Made 
from fine surgical] steel. 
Money back antee. 
$1.00 postpaid. Hollis Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York 
10, N .Y., Dept. H-26 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 





eles 5, 
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FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


New in our Spring Preview 
are many styles, colors, 
heel heights for all ward- 
robes. Shown, new ‘‘Cindy’’ 
in Black Patent; Beige or 
Navy Blue Kid, width C to 
EEE, all sizes 412 to 11. 
Featured is tapered toe 
with 2%” slim heel. $9.95 
ppd., money-back guar. Or- 
der now or get free 1961 
a showing all styles. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C-4, 
733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 


WE KEEP YOUR CAMERA LOADED! 


With every roll of exposed 
color, movie, or black & 


ee same-size roll of fresh 
dated Kodak film with 
your prints & negatives. 
Introductory offer good for 
every roll you send us. Fast 
service, best quality guar- 
anteed. Write for Free 
mailers to: Film Craft, 
Box 2 F, Madison Sq. Sta 
N. Y¥. 10. 





GOLFER’S SCORE CADDIE 


Golfer’s score caddie may 
not improve his game but 
will let him score strokes 
without ting out card, 
pencil! orn like wrist 
watch, scorekeeper regis- 
ters total for each hole on 
lower window—total for 
complete course on upper 


NEW SHAVER PACKS ITS OWN POWER 


For outdoorsmen or service- 
men—the all-new Norelco 
Sportsman gives quick, 
clean rotary-blade shaves 
on 2 flashlight batteries. 
Plus easy flip-top cleaning. 
Slim case houses batteries, 
mirror, quick-recoil cord. 
At your Norelco dealer. 
Complete with case (less 
batteries) $19.95. North 
American Philips Company, 
Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New 
* York 17, N. Y. 





508 FOREIGN STAMPS—ONLY 35¢! 


Now you can get 508 for- 
eign stamps—all different 
—catalog value guaranteed 
at least $15, for only 35¢! 


Indonesia, ee a, 
United Arab Republic 
(shown here), Morocco, 
Pakistan, etc. To get your 
508 stamps plus interesting 
offers on approval (adults 
only) send name and ad- 
dress with 35¢ to: Littleton 
Stamp Co., Dept. COR-4, 
Littleton, N. H. 


FREE SHOE CATALOG ivust for LITTLE FEET 


Exclusive specialists in oe 
lovely shoes designed to ’ 
flatter your little feet. For 
best fit in a d 
for catalog showing eno: 
ous variety of styles for 
all occasions—spikes, mid- 
casuals, formals, 
bed slippers! 
Pump shown in natural or 
black straw—on high or 
illusion heel = $12.98. 
Cinderella of Boston, 85T 
South St., Boston 11, Mass. 





NEW SONGS—POEMS—WANTED 


We are looking for new 
ideas for ular song re- 
cordings. Songs that show 
— may be recorded 
or sale, and royalties paid. 
Your songs or poems could 
earn money for you. Give 
them a chance to do so. 

them to us for free 
examination. Star-Crest 

rding Company, 1350 
N. hiand Ave., Dept. 
C-30, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
ornia. 


BOWLING BAG COIN PURSE 


Perfect gift for a Bowler— 
y,- way to remem- 
the Team! Colorful 
replica of the real thing, 
metal knobs on , zip- 
per and handles! Just 
right for end of season 
banquets. League inquiries 
invited. Immediate ship- 
ment. Order any name. 
Only $1 plus 20¢ mailing 
(5¢ pp. each add'l.) Strat- 
ton Snow, Dept. 3C, Del- 


i ray Beach, Pia. 








YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your | vet 
speaking and singing voice |— = 
in the privacy of your own §) 

room. Self-tr 

gram, 4 

music ited 

method praised by TV star 

Bob Cum and thou- 


mings 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain - 
State age. Prefect 
tute, 210 S. 
St., DN-58, Chicago 





SIMPLY ELEGANT FLATS 


A delightful flat heel 
pump dressy enough to 

to town, yet still 
“at home” with 


alog of shoes. 
Americana Shop 414 


E. 
Todd Ave., Reed City, Mich. FREE CATALOG 
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NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


realistic hair- 


Now!—a 
b: Feder. 


approve. Comb it, sleep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
a . Choice of styles, 
including popular crew cut. 

Average rae, ae. Write 
for Boo! e Only 

— 

House of awe Feder, 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 


STOP SLIPPING STRAPS 


with double duty lingerie 
guards. When you wear a 
dress with a cut-out neck- 
line, lingerie guards 
pinned to inside shoulder 
seam will keep undergar- 
ment — = from showing. 
Se ts of 2 pair gold 


on garment when washed or 
dry — Set of 4 %. - 


Emp 
Peet. CL461, 140 Marble. 
dale Rd., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 





gant b — is yours = 
king! Also Free 
subscription to the pulle- 
hilatelic 
a " to introduce KO 
low-priced foreign stamps 
on 30-day approval. Drop 


us a line right now! Say: 
“Send your special offers.”’ 
Philateli 


ics, Z-2, P. O. Box 
566, New Paltz, New York. 


HEART—DIABETIC—ALLERGY TAGS 


A “must” for everyone 
with a medical message. 


of "00. Antin’ 's, 114 Baronne 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 





AMAZING NEW RUPTURE RELIEF 


Rupture-Easer. Patented 
strong, form-fit 

support for reducible in- 
celnal hernia. No fitting, 
adjustable. Soft, flat foam 
pad. Washable. For men, 
women. Give measure 


Pi Brace 
ait Wyandotte, 
City, Mo. 


500 NAME—ADDRESS LABELS—25¢ 
500 Economy labels printed 


In plastic’ bo: 


service. qual- 
ity, — Gold Stripe la- 
bels. De luxe oy 
fan | trim. 500 for 50¢. 2” 
In plastic box 60¢. 
= our service. Money- 
guar. Ppd. Walter 
Drake’ 2904 Drake Bidg., 
Colorado Springs 12, Colo 


Mre. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 





LOOK BEFORE OPENING DOOR! 


“Identify all callers,’’ say 
lice. With 


Easy to 
self. Simple designs, incon- 
spicuous in door. Precision 


C-4, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 


PRESCRIPTION GLASSES BY MAIL—$9.95 


Mon Now order 
——— by 


rescripti 

1 for 49.95 A 
regular ear lenses 
($10.95 for Sun Glasses); 
bi-focals $6.00 add’l—in- 
cluding frame & case. Your 





Send for ‘5 
Prism wer Inc., Dept. 
Cc-2, 1 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





HOT SHOT SOLDERING GUN 


Fantastic value. First time 
at this low 
merly this style 
15—Now everyone can af- 
ord one. most 


tton cigarette 
ter. No fuel, flint, wick or 
" Always —— 
Order several. $2 Po 
page catalog 50¢— 24 
order. Kirby Sales Co., 
Vero Beach, Fila. 








BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW 


‘“The talk of the country."’ 
Save up to 50% buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well-known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond Ring styles $50 to 
$50,000 mailed 


you 
for insp —-~4 without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. te f 
Free 48 page catalog. 
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FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY 


We specialize in 

sizes only! Sizes 10 to ie: 
widths AAA to 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, ulated its, SOx, 
slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport shirts with 


Street, Brockton, Mass. 


AMAZING MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


are first symptoms of un- 


ommi 
healthy scalp. 


prove condition of your 
scalp, probably increase 
iy —! of your 





SIZE-FAMOUS 1 TO 13, AAAAAA TO EEEEE 


Be good to your feet! Buy 
choice quality shoes from 
our world-famous catalog. 
Vast range of styles and 
sizes imsures perfect fit. 
Smart casual shown in yes. 
—— or camel shag 

rt sand or white baby 

AAAA to widths 


New low prices save you 
44 & more on all Kodacolor 
processing! Pree 5 x 7 offer 
good with developing & 
printing of any 8 exp. roll 


5x7 
KODACOLOR 
ENLARGEMENT 
$1.25 value 


Photo Mail, ° 
Madison Sq. Station, New 
York 10. 





For certain rare dates we 
pay up to: Pennies before 
1932, el nickels before 
1927" $16,000; dimes before 
1932; $4750; quarters be- 
fore 1938, $4500; half-dol- 
lars before 1939, 500 ; 
silver dollars before 1935, 
$11,750. Our catalog lists 
prices we pay. Send $1 for 
this valuable book. Jaymar 
Corp., Johnson City 179, 


NON-DRIP SAUCER 


New ion-Drip Saucer 
- ae yf drip 
from bottom of cup. 7 
away with saucer ‘“‘pud- 
dies.”’ Spilled liquid drains 
to edge of saucer, leaving 
cup bottom clean, drip-free. 
Non-breakable Polypropy- 
lene in bronze-tan color. 
Withstands temp. to 380°. 
2 for $1.00, 6 for $2.50, 12 
or $4.00 ppa. 

Saucer, P. O. 

Fort Worth, Tex 








ent Worldwide stamps. New 
issues of 


year— 
rials, SS . Get 
mit’ yo 


today, Rush reply ibe for 
a: . Fep or 
handling Garcelon, 
Dept. ceux Calais, Me. 





NEW! AMAZING! KANT-BITE! 


You can’t bite nails with 
Kant-Bite on them! A sen- 
sational scientific miracle! 


t. C-7, — pg Rugby 
Sta., B’klyn 3 » A 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, full or eget ine 
with new Photo Painting 


pay to have photos colored. 
Rush $4.98 for complete 


Bklyn. 
N. ¥.At vt ‘art - hobby 


stores everywhere 





MAGIC FOR NON SWIMMERS “SWIM-PAL” 


Por men, women, children 
to use all year round in the 
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at ceca nbc hts sts 


case of many 


products and services. 


(SHOPPING GUIDE =e 


eastaeeil ietiadee at te 








OLD MONEY WANTED 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


AAAAAA (6A’s!) in fashion shoes to fit the nar- 
row heel; sizes to 12 at no extra charge. Free cata- 
log C-4 shows dozens of Spring-Summer styles from 
$8.95. Perfect fit or money back. Mooney & Gilbert, 
Inc., 17 W. 57 St., NYC. 


HEAVY Legs! Try = home method to reduce 
ankles, calves, knees, hs, hips. Leg authority 
offers tested proven a ific course, only 15 minutes 
a day. Write for free book 2 weneeer. a? 
Methods, Dept. FL 716, 296 Broadway, N. Y. Re 


MEXICO’S Best in handmade gifts—silver jewelry, 
baskets, wood carvings, metal lanterns, onyx book- 
ends, dolls, featherbird pictures, miniatures, leather 
wallets and coin purses. Catalog 25¢ (refundable). 
Jacaman, Dept. No. C-4, Box 1342, Laredo, Texas. 


HAIR Problem? Write for free catalog showing 
how to solve your problem with a wig, toupee or 
human hair piece. Quality fcr more: Pas guar. Buy 
direct from Mfg. & save wv) or — hion Hair 
Prod., 175 Sth Ave., Dept. 


‘FREE Cactus . . . Three different rare flowering 
cacti, including beautiful Mexican Golden Ball. 
Send 25¢ mailing charges—coin or stamps. Aunt Pat, 
Route 3, Box 444, Edinburg, Texas. 


HOMEWORKERS: Earn Money sewing precut ties 
for us. We supply materials, instructions. No Selling! 
oo Inc., Dept. 626A, Box 2107, Cleveland 
8, Ohio. 


EARN $240.00 A Month at home, spare time doing 
only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears, 
disappear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 
FPabricon. 6229 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 





SHOP- re -LOG tells you where to receive enough 
Free Samples to fill a basket, absolutely without ob- 
ligation! All ““excitingly-free”’ gifts. Request copy 
today. It’s free, too! Shop-A-Log, 2815-A Vaughn, 
Ft. Worth 5, Texas. 

FREE! Maternity y Apparel Catalog and Pree ‘list of 
Baby names! Hundr of advanced styles for every 
occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. Also sportswear; mix match 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. I, - ~emai Dept. 
62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6 . Mo 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty’ booklet to Mahler's, 
Inc., Dept. 341D, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 
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WE'LL pay $9,000.00 to $18,000.00 = 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel, Certain Dates—Half Cents $3,750.00; 
Large Cents-——-$5,500.00; Indian Gente—$i. 750.00; 
Plying Eagle Cents— $650.00 


Thousands of others worth $10.00 to $3,000.00 eac’ 
Such as, Certain Dates—Lincoln Cents before 1956, 
2¢ pieces, 3¢ pieces, Half Dimes, Shield Nickels, Lib- 
erty Head Nickels, Buffalo Nickels 
memorative coins, Paper Money, 
Certain Gold Coins worth $40,000. 
coin is worth $10.00 or $40,000.06 we cra oar tne 
highest price of any dealer advertis: 
Catalogue. We have been leaders of 
Quotations for over Twenty Years and have 
— over $250,000.00 worth of Rare Coins. 

ands of persons have sold us coins. For complete 
Allcoin Information, before sending coins, send $1.00 
for finest large lustrated Complete Guaranteed 
Buying-Selling Catalogue. Catalogue Dollar Refund- 
able. Worthycoin Corp. (K-380-C), Boston 8, Mass. 





FOR THE MEN 





WIDE Shoes for Men! E to EEEEE Only—Sizes 5 
to 13. We can fit you in the styles you like but 
can't find in wide widths. Top quality. Not sold in 
stores. Money Back Guar. Write for Free — 
today. Hitchcock Shoes, Hingham 121-B, 





LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy. 
Private. No Co-Signers. — 5 A Mg 24 small monthly 
payments. For the amo want write today 


to Dial Finance — 410 ‘Ku patrick Bidg., Depi. 
D- 24, Omaha 2 Nebraska. “ - 





NEW Loan Limit! aenee $100 to $800—Anywhere. 
24 Months to repay. Air Mail Service. 55-year-old 
Reliable, State-L Company. Not “Affiliated’’ 
with any other Loan-By-Mail Firm. Postal Pinance. 
308 Francis Building, Dept. 68-E, Louisville 2, Ky. 


LOANS ye! By Mail—$600 Or Less. For —y 
pu: . Fast service. Repay in 24 mont paymen 
There’s a plan to suit your income. Write: Budget 
Finance Co., Dept. A-31, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Nebr. 





FOR PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.” Every 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Paren 
Association, Dept. 1354, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, — Toe and 
Acrobatic, Leotards, Tu Tus, Opera Tights, 
Fabrics, Skating Skirts, Baton Twirling” ‘Supplies. 
Boots, Plumes, — Uniforms, Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon 422T. Quincy, Mass. 
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FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


COLOR SLIDES 





BLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity ——— romotion, beautiful books. All 
poe invited —~" or free manuscript report and 
our detail booklet. Carlton Press Books, Dept. 
CO-4, 84 Parte Avenue, N. Y. 





AUTHORS: Submit your man 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: try, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich ublishers, Atten. 

North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C 


LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for anne your | may published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 mon Mail manuscript for 
free ey and ask for tree Booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


ts for free edi- 








FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, try); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, -spucty, eaies, Write: 
Dept. X-4, Exposition Press, Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16. 





WANTED: Books, stories, articles for sale to top- 
paying magazines & publishers. All Subjects needed! 
poe writers w lly wanted. Mail 

ts today for ee sales action to Carlson 
e, Literary Agent, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


000 COLOR SLIDES (17,000 subjects) , eovertes 


—— ammergau Passion Play 
countries. d 16¢ for 108 page US Catalog: 

4¢ for each pees list to 7 r% W. Arps, 

ret., Box 1715, Washington 13, D Cc 


COLOR PRINTS 


SPRING Introductory Offer—Free Kodacolor devel- 
oping with each order for print only 25¢ each print. 
Send only $3.15 for each 12 gee roll to be de- 
veloped and printed, postage paid. Top Quality, 
Money-Back Guarantee. Write for price list. Color- 
fax Lab., Inc., 1160 Bonifant St., Silver Spring, Md. 











FOR PHOTO FANS 


SAVE—Kodacolor & Black & White—Kodacolor 
reprints, Jumbo Size 10 for $2.19. 3 glossy 8x10 B & 
W enlargements 98¢. 20 Jumbo B & W reprints 98¢. 
B & W film, 3 rolls 98¢ (127-620-120). Enclose ad. 
Wisconsin Film Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








HOME MOVIE FANS 





WORLD'S largest selection of — silent and 
sound films at discount ra . Features & shorts— 
Castle, Official, AAP, NT. including Sold Time 
Movies,” ‘Collectors’ Items. is pee Bargain Bulletin. 
Peerless Camera, 415 Lexington Ave., NYC, Dept.C18. 





WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your . Make 
phonograph records. All subjects we e. Send 
for prompt Free examination & details. No ee 

usic Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1 





SONGWRITERS! Best songs recorded Free with 
7-piece orchestra. We write music for your poems— 
Free examination. Hear what we've done for others 
—send for Free —_— Record. ’. < 2 Dept. 
CT, 1472 Broadway, New York 36, N. 





FOR INVENTORS 
PATENT Soemnn, » nadine 





~ | paces pat- 


ee 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4 





INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- 
patented. All types — Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention fee Form"’ a A _~ 
Casco, Dept. N, Mills Buil an, 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





PREE copy of *‘Prize Ideas,"’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won. news of 
current contests. All- American School, Dept. CO. 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





FPREE—vwrite for Contest Bulletin! Sie b—9 
~~ & helps for current contests. Win 
+ nee TV sets. We'll show you ou how! t Our ro 
have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut Bt., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS 





MOSAICS. Learn how to make beautiful mosaic 
tables, murals, trays, jewelry and many others. Send 
for new illustrated instruction manual and catalog 
of complete supplies, designs & patterns. 25¢ to House 
of Mosaics, 2012 Chapala, Santa Barbara, Calif 


FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 


CONTINENT-travel? On 45 min. Eu- 
rope resident says what brochures om =." Fd 
th bargains, tourist-traps, ti ping. Ie language aids, 
“hints.” Send prtd. address 95 in Cashier's 
Check: Tip-Tapes; Ebersteinburg . Germany. 














WIN contest m Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin 1 a helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
eT copy of magazine = General Contest Bulle- 
1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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FOR THE RETIRED 


LANNING Fey = = oy on limited income. Think- 
on of ~~ ¥- a high dry mild climate with four 
seasons. b countsy living, no strangers. Write for 
free 4 about wide open 5; of Amazing 
Arizona. Chamber of Commerce, Mayer, Ariz. 








ART—PAINTINGS—PRINTS 


FINE Original Oil Paintings sent on trial after 

nih —a from actual photesraghe in in full colors. 

selection in all — styles and sizes. 

oy ‘viateulousiy low—from $5 to 3100. Send 25¢ 

for illustrated brochure. The Artist’s Show Room, 
167 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y¥. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


GENUINE Oil Portrait ery from your photo- 
graph. Size 8 x 10 for only $8. Many sizes painted 
on canvas or silk. Satisfaction yr be rite for 
order form and complete information. Oldham, 

. O. Box 208, Gallatin, ‘Tenmesses. 











DOUBLE Deerskin Moccasins for the entire family 
= very modest prices. All our customers enjoy year- 
ound comfort; you will, too. Free catalog shows 30 
attractive styles of mocs, slippers and casuals. Write 
The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rutland, vt. 


CORONET 








STAMP COLLECTORS 


FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





FREE Mint British Colony stamps from Brunei, 
Solomon Islands, Negri Sembilan, St. Christopher, 
Nevis, Trengganu, Sarawak, _Cillbert Ellice. These 
exotic stamps absolutely free to y ee our 
famous approvals. Viking, Great Neck 40, N. Y. 


107 DISTINCT British Colonial stamps. All aif- 
ferent from Britain's farflung colonia] empire. Cata- 
log value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. 
Send 10¢ for handling. Act Now! Lincoln Stamp Co., 
St. _Catharines 409, tario. 





EM agg 


STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa. So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Free to approval service ai plicants for 5¢ postage 
Tatham Stamp Co., Sp eld 33, Massachusetts. 


WORLD'S Best Buy! 1,000 different worldwide 
y-yo valued over $20.00, only $1.00. You must see 
it to believe it! Thousands have been well pleased. 
Other offers included. Adults Only. rere Stamp 
Service, Box 6, Kenosha 15-A, Wisc 











ZOUNDS! Amazing ‘Strange Countries’’ packet 
free with excellent approvals! Saxon Co., Dept. 7, 
Orange, California. 





GIANT Collection: Moon-Rocket sets, Satellites, 
Boy Scout Issues. Latest — 
0, Mongolia, Paraguay, any, 


Tog 
‘Stamp Dictionary and A 


pprovals. ‘Beery: 
itampex, Box 47-CR, White Plains, N. Y. 


U. S. STAMPS—The World's top philatelic in- 
vestment—At substantial money saving discounts. 
Send today for Giant Illustrated Catalogue. Only 
20¢. (We also buy stamp estates, collections). Ray- 
max, 35-VKT Maiden Lane, New York 38, » 


SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better A States qugeecals you | aR 2 —— 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others; Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. “104, ny “Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


SCOTT’S Monthly Journal—Keeps your Scott cata- 
logs up to date. Lists new issues, price changes, etc. 
Contains illustrated — facts of interest to the 
enthusiastic collector. issues yearly 


$4; 
Canada; $5 foreign. a with ender please. 
Scott—Dept. C—Port: Pl.—Boulder, C elorade. 


ONLY 10¢ brings you 115 famous stamps from all 
continents, incl. such items as Monaco Elephant, U.5. 
Edison, etc. value over $2.00. Introducing our superb 
U. S. and foreign Approvals. Globus Stamp Co., 
268—4th Ave., N. Y. = N. Y., Dept. 14A. 


UNITED States Commemoratives—outstanding col- 
lection contain 33 different selected copies. This 
amazing offer only 10¢ to introduce our low priced 
United States approvals. White, Dept. 461, 516 Ave- 
nue L, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


TERRIPIC Stamp Bargain: Israel—Iceland—Vati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10¢ to 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, 
Toronto, Canada. 


thing 10¢. 
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WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents nee a, 15 ap. 386 16d, 
17d, 18d, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 2lp, 26d, se. 8 a. 
288, 29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, “tts 35d, 

37s, 38d, 39s, 42s, 48s, 50s, 51s, 55s ive'e 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 EB. Kearsley. ws 2, Mich. 


COIN Collectors est Most r ted n 
published semi-mon 15,000 collectors “exchange 
ads and 7,00u dealer ads yearly. 48—64 pages. 24 
times a year. $2.00 yearly. Sample 25¢. Numismatic 
News, 38 Wuter St., Iola, Wisconsin. 


PRES. Kennedy Inaugural medal, } a $5, Silver 

$36. Proof set—1957, 59, 60 ea. $5, 1 $3, any net 

in — Cube r-weight $10. he. a 3s $20 Gold 

$5 $106. e pay Top prices for a to $50 
2 Be *s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 


OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives our 
selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds of 
supply items for coin collectors. Send _ to Bryson 
Coin Co., 612 White St., Toledo 5, Ohio 

















COLLECTIONS of gorgeous modern varieties tall, 
bearded Iris. For beginners, fanciers, dealers, garden 
clubs, hybridizers. Pool orders for lowest price. Best 
rhizomes anywhere. Guaranteed to grow or we re- 
place. Send for free catalog describing over 500 beau- 
ties. Iris Test Gardens, Inc., 2307 Butterfield Road, 
Dept. D, Yakima, Washington. 








FREE! 24 fund raising plans. Tested, easy-to-use 
money makers for coqnnieations. Flavors, candies, 
cutlery, plastics, h ities. 100% profit 
plus valuable free gifts. No money needed. Free cata- 
aii and details. Shelby — Co., Elyria 26, Ohio. 





YOUR club, church or group can make $50 to $500 
to $1,500 or more year after year. Amazing plan. It’s 
easy and it’s fun. Write for Free Details. oducts, 
Box 116-M, Glencoe, Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, etc.; 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware. 
Spectacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, 

Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. 


EACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C, 
18 East 76 St., New York 21, N. Y. 


LEARN Jewelry Making at home. Inexpensive Art 
Metalcraft course teaches how to make all types 
cuff links, earrings, tableware, etc., of silver, gold, 
copper. Send postcard for free booklet. ta 

Training Service, Dept. L-17, Portland 12, 


U.S. GOVT. SURPLUS 


JEEPS $278, Planes $159, Boats $7.88, Generators 
$2.68. Typewriters $8.79, are typical Gov’ t surplus 
sale prices. You can A 10,001 items wholesale, di- 
rect. Pull details, 627 locations. and —— ‘only 
$1.00. Surplus, Box 8C, Thomasville, Penna 
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MISCELLANEOUS & PERSONAL 





WANTED: Gold, Silver, Platinum, Jewelry, 
Watches, Diamonds, Gold Teeth, Gold and Rare 
Coins, Spectacles. Highest prices paid immediately. 
Information free. Wilmot's, 1067- 3 Bridge St. W.. 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 





SALESMEN & AGENTS 





ANYONE can sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. 
Miracle fabrics—Nylon, Dacron, Wash "N Wear Cot- 
tons. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big income, real 
future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. D-131, New 
York 11, N. Y¥. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN $240.00 A Month at home, spare time 
doing only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. 
Big money paid for service that makes cuts, tears, 
disappear Sven, fabrics. Steady ae ‘Details 
free. Fabricon, 6222 Breadway, Chicago 40 San 


$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely @reunes on supplied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends 
No investment, canvassing or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. G 40101, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


HOW To Sell What You Write. Send for Free Per- 
sonal Report and sample copy of nation’s largest 
magazine for writers. Writer’s Digest, 22-31 E. 12 St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


RUN a spare-time Greeting Card on Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of wonderful new 1961 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take orders, 

earn up to 100% profit. No experience necessary. 
Costs nothing to try. Write for samples on approval. 
Regal Geectngs, apt. 1, Ferndale, Mich. 


“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons” 

A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 1s 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1024, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy > make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 351’ W. Armitage, Dept 
D-111, (Chicago 47, Tilinois. 


INTERVIEWERS. earn to $100 a week sparetime 
No selling! Pleasant, dignified work asking questions 
for Pollsters, Market Researchers, TV & Radio Sur- 
veys. Men, women all ages obtain Free Aptitude Test 
& Full Details. Write Tower Research Institute, 1540 
N. Highland, Dep’ t. 24, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up an hour without 
previous experience. Pull particulars. Free by mail. 
Send ——_ to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR- 22-D , Chicago 26, Til. 


OVER 12,000 people now successfully earn money 
in their spare time by serving as local representatives 
for Vogue, Coronet and all other magazines. You, 
too, can profit with absolutely no investment or 
experience. Write today to James Foster, _—, 
Dept. 14, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22, N. 

MAKE Money Writing Short ‘Pesegrephe! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell, and supply list of editors buying from be- 
inners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 

sell, right away. one for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. C-199-D, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 
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FREE! Women only! Be a beauty advisor. No ex- 
perience needed. Make 60% profit on famous nation- 
ally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. fo ne to 


friends and neighbors and earn up to d an hour 
spare time—$25.00 a day full time. Doubled earnings 
later through others working for you. Free! No 
os yt or ever, for actual usable samples. Send 

teard to me, Harry Taylor, President, 
Studio “Gil Cosmetics, Department 1814W, Glen- 
dale, California 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time 
No experience needed operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-D, Che. 26, Ill. 


“$10. 00 Profit in an hour possible with the « “Magic 
Wonder Method" of Invisible Reweaving. Ideal home 
business, year round demand. Free details. Invisible 
Reweaving Industries, 8411 La Mesa Blvd., Dept. C., 
La Mesa, Calif. 


MEN _Wenent ‘Start Money-Making Plastic Lemi- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling, 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-D, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BE Inde dent, be secure, have your own big 
money mail order business. Earn $10,000 and up an- 
nually. Start from home. Start small and grow big. 
We set you up—show you how—guarantee results. 
You never invest one cent in inventory. All orders 
shipped for you. Collect cash in advance. Exciting 
details free. National Mail Order Corp., Dept. 7F, 
P. O. Box 828, banat J. 


YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit teils where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm 
Match op. of America, Det. ara, Chicago 32. 


EARN $10 to $30 per day in your own profitable 
cushion shoe business. Buy family shoes wholesale. 
$7.95 up. 140 styles, sizes 245 to 22, AAA to EEEEE. 
Lye for free sales kit. Bronson Shoe, Dept. 2R, 710 

Lake, Minnsapels, 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, C-162, 69 Main St., Hempstead, 


MAKE Extra 5 Monee. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium for you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
usiness. No Cag necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. mem, 7530 S. Greenwood, Caleage 19. 


FREE Book “990 Succeastul, “Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’ rts. Fascinating! Most men and 
women operate a — A spare time start leads to 
@ prospero: busin Plymouth Publishing Co., 
Dept. 412A, ni610~ 43rd 1 St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities. Hundreds to 
choose from. Turn spare time into money. Read 
World's Best Want-Ad Medium. It’s absolutely 
free. W. F. Johnson, Popular Mechanics Classified, 
200- CM, E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11. 
IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal, or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. T14, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INVESTMENT with built-in security. Launder- 
amas, coin-operated, fully automatic laundry stores, 
the perfect “second business,’’ require a low initial 
investment and begin to roduce high returns from 
the day of opening. eaturing custom-designed 
equipment which handles twice the amount of clothes 


that the average commercial washers handle, the 
Launderama 20 lb. washers are available at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. Our national organization will assist 
and guide you in this proven industry. Write Zeolux 
ae 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
pt. CT. 


NEW Home-Import Mail Order Profitunity! Your 
mail-box stuffed with aw: No selling. No experi- 
ence. No investment. We supply everything. Free 
Details. Mail Order Distributors (Import Division) 
Dept. C574, 15201 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR's service can guide 
~. Request “aetails. National ae Reports, 

E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicag 


WILL you wear new suits, a — without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $40.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. J. C. Field & Son, Inc., 
U-1834, Harrison & Throop Sts., Chicago 7, 


THE Dairy Bar On Wheels now earning over $12,- 
000 net profit for owner-operators in 170 days oft- 
fered by world’s largest a manufacturer. 
Cash investment required—$4,000 lance can be 
financed. Be your own boss. COR, Tri-Metal 
Works, Inc., 1600 Bannard St., Reaeten, N. J 


WANT to Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 
Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 





FOR HORSEMEN 


“HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obliga- 
tion, Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 

pt. 1454, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





STEADY PAY 
EVERY DAY 
AS A 


NURSE 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom from 
money worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 
a week. Age and education not important. In just a 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first 
cases. Get the free complete information right now 
No cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples 
and free folder “‘Nursing Facts."’ The Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30T41, 131 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





FOR THE HOME 


FREE Sample—Perma-Pelent, new 1-coat silicone 
formula. Corrects moisture problems on block, brick, 
stucco, stone, asbestos siding and al) — grade 
Masonry surfaces on home. Less than 1¢/sq > 
applied. Perma-Stone Co., Desk 28, Columbus 11, 


FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 


ASTHMA? Use nebulizer? Azmafade solution saves 
you 20%. Fast, sure relief! Safe, ig | to use! Money- 
back guarantee! 19 oz. $2.40, 1 oz. $4.00, quality in- 
halant set $9.40. Order, write fer Sadiovenntien. Azma- 
fade, Dept. Cl, PO Box 738, Seattle 11, Wash 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


OVERSEAS job information. Men, women, earn up 
to $1,600 monthly, adventure, travel. Clerks, con- 
struction workers, typists, professionals, etc. Infor- 
mation, application form, sent promptly. Send $2.00 
to Dept. C, Foreign Bureau, Box 512, New Orleans. La 


PLASTICS 




















BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY—Our one 
subject plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) increased 
honor roll 50%. Accepted R' highest rating. 2 
gyms, pools. Sep. Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd year 
Catalog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 994, Fork Union, Va 

JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY—Boys 4-14. Kin- 
dergarten—8th grade. Family life, affectionate care 
Enter any time, 12 month enrollment, Camp Whoop- 
pee. Moderate Tate 42nd year. Catalog. ajor Roy 
De Berry, Box K, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





ENGINEERING e Science e Bachelor's degree in 
27, 36 mos. Accelerated programm: Aero., Chem., Civil 
Elec., Mech., Metal th., Chem., Physics. Modest 
rate. Start June, July, Sept., Jan., Mar. Indiana 
Technical College, 9541'E. Wash. . Ft. Wayne, Ind 


LEARN Meat Cutting; only 8 weeks at Toledo. 
Actual practice. Big pay, full-time jobs; own a prof- 
itable market. Diploma, pay after graduation: job 
help; 38th year; GI approved; catalog Free. National 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97, Toledo 4, Ohio 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 








NEW Liquid casting plastic, clear, colors. Embed 
real flowers, butterflies, photos, coins. Send 25¢ for 
two handbooks “‘How to Cast Liquid Plastics’’ and 
““How to Make Extra Money at Home.” Castolite, 
Dept. D-120, Woodstock, Illinois. 
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EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30F41, 131 S. Wabash 
Chicago. 
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SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


“Tl Earn 
$1200 More 
Year!" 


“I wasn’t advancing at 
ed 


ter job with a major in- 
dustrial concern at $1,650 
more a year,’’ says Louise 
Henders of New York. 
Over 500,000 have learned 
shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way, 
at home or in over 400 
Speedwriting schools. They 
are winning success every- 
where. Speedwriting is 
easy to master. 120 words 
per minute. Age no obsta- 
cle. Typing available. Free 
book, sample lesson. Speed- 
writing, Dept. 4904-1, 55 
w. d St., NYC 36, N.Y. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





MAKE CANDLES FOR FUN & PROFIT 
Housewives wanted! ——_ 
to make and decorate 
these beautiful oman § at 





MAKE-DECORATE A 
Learn to make & decorate 





holidays: parties, birth- 
days, weddings, showers, 
Xmas, Easter. Enormous 
demand from churches, 
friends, neighbors, firms. 
Earn up to $5 per hour. We 
show you how with fa- 
mous home study course. 
Send for Free Facts. Candy 
& Cake, Dept. 889, FPall- 
brook, Calif. 





MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 





RTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL LAB- 


d . Supervision. 
Free placement service. rounded 1918. Coed _ classes 
start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. Write for Free Catalog. 
3402 E. Lake Street, ‘Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 


NOW .. . Test Your Writing Ability .. . 
do you know you can’t ea 





Free. How 
earn extra money at Home 
writing stories, articles on homemaking, business, 
—- club and church, etc. Enjoyable Pree weit 
ms Mi titude Test’’ tells whether you possess the 


ing Course At 

Pe Be writer-editors. These ex- 

perts have helped NIA students enjoy regular spare- 

time a of $10, $25, $50, $100, etc. Write To- 

day. No ob ee. No salesman. Newspaper Insti- 

on ca, Suite 5491-D, One Park Ave., N. Y. 
7 ms. ee 





ENGLISH Course for Adults—Poor English holds 
you back. A command of good English brings recogni- 
tly friends, her pay: Sey With my 
new self-correct stop making 
mistakes—speak & write effectively. 18 15 minutes a day 
at home. Free 32 p. booklet. Don Bolander, Career 
Institute, Dept. E-294, 30 E. Adams, Chicago 3 


. 





INTERIOR meggpations Approved ore home 
Pin point for career. No 

t furnished. Diploma 

—_ Send for free 

I icago School of ation, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1414, Chicago 14, OL 





FREE Lessons in Piction how gg No obligation to 
yoann complete ne pl 4. text and 
Recordings. and e spare time. 
University ae of Writing, ons | Hollywood Blvd., 
Suite 216, Dept. C, Hollywood 28 


BE a assistant. A well paying, uncrowded 
field. Prepare at home for big pay career. “Chairside 
duties, reception, waar eer personali develop- 
ment. Free e School, Dept. 436 DAC, 421 
8S. Dearborn, Chicage 6 5, TL. 


STENOTYPE—Court and convention reporting 
executive secretarial—with Stenot ype original high 
ng machine shorthand. Learn t home in spare 

Field wide open and highly inv . Unusual 
and interesting opportunities at top pay. Gel oe = 
the facts. Write for Sample Lesson and et. 
LaSalle Extension University, A tt, _ 
—ek 436 ST, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago E 











PIANO Tuning learned L ~ A 
dous field! Musical knowledge = es 
ear round business of your own. inde- 
t! Pree information. Empire School of Piano 
12, Champaign, Ill. (Pounded 1935.) 


Real Estate Broker 





Security for 


ay 





INVESTIGATE ayy nt $750 ree fo $ $1 yt mo. 


aa Also excellent 
pant eT for your own spare time business. GI 
ge yy you at home. Placement 
book. No obligation. Write today. 
Schools, CC-4, Box 8227, Dallas 5, Tex. 





$5000, WRITING, every year? Ry Gareep 
our gift. NYS trains you ol hom caine storles, artek 


. ‘Address 
) & A 
York 17, New York. 





LAW training leads to business leadership, devel- 
power, hastens accurate decisions. 


" LaSalle Ex 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 436 L, 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





249 COURSES. That’s How Many Ways I.C.S. offers 
you to get ahead. No tricks. No gimmicks. Whatever 
your job interests—from accounting to zerography— 
there’s an I.C.S. course tailor- 4 to help me on 

ahead in ag resent job. in finding 
ay for 3 Free ~2 ¥- (1) 36- o—4 

sande career guide. (2) Famous Career 
(3) Sample lesson. No obligation. Inter- 


Catal: 
of, , Department 39079C, 


national! Corr e 
Scranton 15, Pennsylvania. 








ACCOUNTING :—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares _ quickly in spare time 
at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 
Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 436 H 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il. 





PIANO Tuning P: Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in zu? No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furn. Electronic 
Tuning also taught. Free oer Capital Tuning 
School, Dept. 3, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Pt. Lauderdale, Fla. 





COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 64-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as pag your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. rite American School, Dept. 
X417, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Il. 





MEDICAL Secretary Home Study Course. 
Enter the medical field for that interesting and 
— at” Medfcal ee Write for catalogue. Boston Insti- 

— 725 Boylston St., Dept. 





ADVERTISING Today’s opportunity field. My a4 
tical home study course ge! basic training = 
omaes career in fabulous advertising busine 
Free booklet. Det on School of Advertising, 1436 
Kelton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Cal. 





TRAFFIC and Transportation men urgently poston 
by thousands of firms at excellent sala’ . Becom 
expert on rates, tariffs, r 
qualify for executive tra 
traffic authorities. Get Free 
University, 
436 T, 41 


ning under 
; aSaile Extension 
A Xt, Ly “Institution, Dept. 


South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
— Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded. 
ee sample lesson. No obliga on. Chicago Schoo) 
of Watchmaking, 2324-Q, Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Il. 





15 MINUTES a day to Good English! Master key 
rules of grammar, spelling, vocabulary development 
at home. Gain money, friends, — lesson. 
Universal, Dept. C4, 150 Powell , San Francisco. 


APRIL, 1961 





Can |, at My Age 


Become a 
Hotel 
Executive 


without previous 
experience? 


“Yes,” says Charlotte Cruise, 
Now an Executive Housekeeper. 


“The places where I have been employed since 
graduating from the Lewis School read like a 
travelogue of the most beautiful resorts in America! 
Now Lewis has placed me in this lovely Hot Springs 
Hotel as Executive Housek r."" The success of 
thousands of graduates like s. Cruise proves that 
you, too, can qualify for fascinating positions in the 
hotel, motel, resort, and hospitality field. Highly- 
paid and highly- -rewarding opportunities galore await 
young and mature men and women. Openings every- 
where. Previous experience proved unnecessary. All 
you need is training. And Lewis trains you at home 
while you peer your present job, or in resident 
classes in W ington, D.C 














See ee eee seen ee eeneeeeenns 
a Lewis Hotel Training School 
= Room GD-1124 
| Washington 7, D. C. 
gs Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free 


(45th Successful Year) 
g Book, I wish to know how to qualify for a well- 
i paid position. 

g C Home Study 


= Name : aged 
g (Please print name and address) 


: Address — 
§ City Zone State ... 
' ( Check here if eligible for Veteran Training U 


195 


0) Resident Training 





AGILE 
ALIBIS 


BY WILL BERNARD 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C., a man ad- 
mitted in court that somebody had 
offered him $2,500 to commit a mur- 
der. But he turned it down. “When 
I got done paying taxes,” he ex- 
plained, “what would I have left?” 


IN ARIZONA, a man arrested for 
drunkenness explained why police 
found him in a tree: he was looking 
for a girl to dance with. 


IN ALBERTA, a young man booked on 
a charge of car theft pleaded: “I 
didn’t want to steal cars, but I didn’t 
have transportation to get out in the 
country and rob stores.” 


IN MICHIGAN, a man asked a divorce 
court to forbid him to remarry for 
two years—as a safeguard against 
“too many good-looking women.” 


IN AUSTRIA, a man arrested for rob- 
bery told the court: “Not long ago I 
had a blood transfusion. I must have 
been given the blood of a thief.” 


IN ENGLAND, a defense attorney was 
skeptical of a woman’s story of at- 
tempted rape. Why had she offered 
the defendant a drink after the 
scuffle? She explained: “It’s the nor- 
mal thing in our house to offer peo- 
ple a drink on leaving.” 


IN OHIO, a man accused of selling 


policy slips quoted a defense from 
the Book of Daniel (8:25): “And 
through his policy also he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand.” 


IN WISCONSIN, a man had a ready 
answer when police asked him why 
he was riding a streetcar on Tuesday 
morning without his pants: “I 
thought it was Monday.” 


IN CALIFORNIA, a man hopeful of 
collecting his wife’s life insurance 
tried to hire two men to kill her. Ar- 
rested, he reasoned: “I loved her so 
much I couldn’t shoot her myself.” 


IN FLORIDA, a man arrested for 
stealing a steak explained he was 
going into the restaurant business. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA, a man arrested 
for stealing a streetcar explained: “I 
asked a man for directions and he 
told me to go take a trolley.” 


IN WASHINGTON STATE, a man in 
whose bedroom police found 41 
fifths of whisky and 24 pints of wine 
pointed out that they were to be 
used only in the event of an A-bomb 





Announcing... ae Ye 
we a 
PAYCHECK {. 


Plus 
TI, 


“the new low-cost, one- 
package, ‘‘covers ai- 
most everything’’ pian 
from Mutual of Omaha, the 
greatest name in health 


insurance! 
Hear Bob Considine, N B C Radio, Sundays, 6:15 P.M. E.8.T.! 


LIFT UP 
fe) mm aale) a = 
details! 
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FIRST CLASS 

Permit No. 50 
VIA AIR MAIL Omaha 
Nebraska 


° BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
@eeeee#eee#* e* eee * * ” 


Postage will ie paid by 
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LOW-cost PAy 


—the one-package health in 


UP TO 


*10000.00 


toward the cost of doctors, 
hospitalis,treatmentsand drugs 
for the whole family! 


PLUS 


extra when the family bread- 
winner is unable to work be- 
cause of iliness or accident! 


Renewal Safeguard Feature assures continu 
protection no matter how many benefits you collect...ever 
your health changes. RUSH coupon today to get details 
coverage and to discover how little it costs to protect y« 
family with ““Paycheck Plus,” the new low-cost, one-packa 
“covers almost everything” plan from Mutual of Omaha! 
some states policies may differ. Just fill in and mail coup 
No stamp needed! No envelope needed! But do it today . 
to wait may be ‘“‘too late!”’ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE e« OMAHA, NEBRA 
V. J. SKUTT, PRESIDENT 
The Largest Exclusive Health and A‘ 


Be Mitual 
Company in the World! Licensed by Ins 


‘\\ 
my 
“a OF OMAHA Authorities in all 50 states and Canada. 


& than 325 local offices to serve you every 
: Mutual of Omaha is now paying mor 
The CTelele| i EolTelalerers $2,310,000 in benefits every week! 
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For the first time, one low-cost “PAYCHECK PLUS” 
package helps safeguard you and your family against the 
three greatest threats to your savings and security! 


Y Big Hospital Bills 


“Paycheck Plus” provides up to $10,000.00 toward the 
cost of hospitalization, drugs, X-rays, iron lungs, oxygen, 
private duty nurses, treatments, ambulances and much 
more . . . you'll find a full list in your policy! 


Y Big Doctor Bills 


“Paycheck Plus” provides cash toward the cost of phy- 
sicians and specialists of all kinds whether they call at 
your home, visit the hospital or see you in their office! 


VY Loss of Income 


“Paycheck Plus” provides from $50.00 up to $500.00 a 
month extra in cash, according to plan you select, when the 
breadwinner is disabled and unable to work because of al- 
most any imaginable illness or accident, just as explained 
in the policy! Includes famous LIFETIME BENEFIT FEATURE 
for both sickness and accident! 


USE POSTAGE PAID, SELF-ADDRESSED COUPON TODAY! wy 


DEPT. 7644 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA : 
Rush full details on new low-cost, ““PAYCHECK PLUS 


one-package health insurance available in my state. 
Name...seececcseceeeee Wek sin ‘oer ere es) 

Me. iss a's Unaares + oo Sap ew esse te SER ORE E I 
CR ss ccinng he soaastgd sencnyeeee’ iid one eked Zone..+++++ 





~ HAVE A REAL CIGARETTE 


MK CAM EL 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Rod Triplett of the Ski Patrol at Squaw Valley Lodge, site of the '60 Winter 
Olympics, actually kicks loose small avalanches before they become big 
ones. Triplett is a Camel smoker. He says no other cigarette comes close 
to Camels for real satisfaction every time he lights up. 


The best tobacco makes the best smoke / 








